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FOR  SPORT 

From  the  warped  dock  where  we  keep  our  boat, 

the  ducks  skim  across  the  water, 

their  webbed  feet  barely  distinguishable  in  the  murkiness. 

They  scamper  for  bread  crumbs  as  if  slipping  on  ice. 

Gutted  fish  appear  with  heavy  heads  bobbing  in  filth; 

tail-fins  buoy  beneath  fleshless  bodies. 

Out  on  the  lake  one  August  day,  we  ran  out  of  gas, 

our  reserves  were  enough  to  make  it 

to  the  "No  Wake"  sign  of  a  private  pier. 

We  paddled  our  way  past  elaborate  covered  slips 

protecting  over-sized  houseboats  with  names  like  Medusa's  Raft 

and  Chez  Luxe.  I  saw  the  heads  of  turtles  disappear 

as  we  approached  the  dock. 

While  we  waited  to  refuel,  a  neighboring 

floatboat  pulled  out,  music  blaring 

and  voices  laughing — leaving  behind  the  usual  debris: 

beer  bottles  (imported),  food  wrappers,  and  cigarette  butts. 

To  gather  the  trash  would  have  been  right, 

but  I  waited  and  watched  a  dead  turtle  in  the  muck 

float  towards  me.  With  a  wooden  oar  I  turned  it  over. 

A  rainbow  of  odor  and  its  slick  inner  liquid 

leaked  out  like  spilled  gasoline. 

The  inpenetrable  shell,  precise  claws, 

and  belly  still  intact  as  the  entrails  of  white  flesh 

lingered  freely  where  the  head  would  be:  a  deliberate  act 

perhaps,  a  small  sacrifice 

innocent  as  any  killing  can  be. 


KIM  STOKER 
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Jennifer  Dyson 
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PUMPKIN  PATCH 

From  a  wagon  filled  of  hay, 
I'm  watching  rubber  giants  turn. 
Two  hulks  of  thick  treads 
Tumble  grind, 
As  the  ancient  tractor  plods 
Down  a  path  to  the  field. 
Where  trees  open  to  lying  crops 
Bathing  hazy  in  the  four  o'clock 
Harvest  sun. 

On  trodden  ground  lay  pumpkins 
Attached  to  the  tangled  vine  maze: 
A  green  monster  several  headed, 
Twisting  &  crawling, 
Thick  &  juicy  with  the  rains, 
But  stopped  in  a  mid-slither 
Stretch,  these  veins  made  into 
Sun-dried  harmless  serpents. 
With  their  ugly  eyes 
Of  obese  flowers: 
Wide  chalices  serving  wine 
To  a  party  of  bugs. 

My  younger  brother  mocks 

Peculiar  pumpkin  births. 

They  don't  spring  up  or  fall  down. 

But  only  sit  in  a  resting  expansion 

Of  huge,  lazy  vegetables: 

Vines  homely  children  green  &  orange. 

Too  fat  to  move,  awaiting  execution. 
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Brother's  left  foot  placed  in  victory 
Atop  a  bloated  body, 
Anchor  his  strike  with  twisted 
Clipper  blades,  as  the  steel 
Cuts  through  tender  membranes 
Severing  an  umbilical  cord  from  the  head. 

To  prove  strength, 

He  raises  the  prize  to  the  sun. 

And  his  eyes  are  forced  to  squint 

As  he  clutches  the  stem. 

In  this  warrior  stance. 

He  appears  to  have  slain  Medusa 

As  the  monster's  blood  juice 
Drips  from  the  horn. 
Our  mother  screams  out: 
"We've.found  the  one  to  carve!" 


JOEL  MOG 
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Deborah  Moore 


Goddess 


Gouache  /  Gold  Paint 
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Jennifer  Mazza 


Incised  Cup 


Earthenware 
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THE  WEAVE  MAKES  THE  WOMAN 


Have  we  ever  made  jokes  about  ham  sandwiches  without 
eating  them?  Maria  did.  She  didn't  even  like  ham.  She  said  she 
hated  its  cold  redness.  It  reminded  her  too  much  of  where  it 
came  from  and  it  was  way  too  slimy. 

Maria  also  wove  her  hair  strangely.  She  had  so  much  of  it. 
All  that  brown  hair.  It  was  pretty  mousey,  but  we  could  never 
get  over  how  much  hair  Maria  had. 

Anyway,  she  wove  it.  Like  basket  weaving,  only  with  hair. 
One  day  she  actually  came  in  with  her  hair  tightly  woven  in  the 
shape  of  a  basket.  We  all  placed  wagers  on  what  she  had  inside. 
Freddy  Meyers  said  she  had  mice  up  there  that  day.  Fanny 
Gibbons  said  she  thought  Maria  had  her  school  supplies  up  there. 
Then  Freddy  got  mad  and  said  "No  there  are  mice!"  and  called 
Fanny  stupid  and  Fanny  started  crying.  Fanny  cries  a  lot. 
Twinkle  Simpson  said  that  there  were  Easter  eggs  there.  Colored 
ones,  with  polka  dots.  Freddy  called  her  stupid  so  she  slugged 
him  in  the  nose.  Freddy  started  crying.  And  Peter  Leisenring 
said  it  wasn't  even  a  basket  at  all.  We  were  divided. 

Ernie  Fiskel  said  she  had  a  ham  sandwich  up  there. 

But  that  couldn't  be,  because  Maria  doesn't  like  ham. 


JENNIFER  GAVIN 
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MYOPIA,  REMEMBERING  DACHAU  1975 


In  the  basement  packing 

spark  plugs,  Easter  grass, 

avocado  dishes;  I  unearth 

a  Kodak  box  penciled  Kids  Germany. 

Inside,  old  slides;  fossils  smudged 

and  drained  to  sepia. 

Number  17:  me,  three  years  old, 

astride  a  headstone  stamped: 

genickschus  stand  mit  blutgraben 

place  d' execution  avec  fosse  de  sang 

execution  place  with  blood  ditch 

Clutching  this  memory  I  see 

a  dusty  park  without 

swings  or  German  voices; 

only  buildings  swollen  like 

campfire  marshmallows. 

Stretched  between  my  parents; 

a  suspension  bridge,  I  grow 

stiff  with  tiptoe  surprise  quiet. 

We  move  in  monastic  circles  past 

empty  bed  frames,  corpse  hooks  dangling 

like  earrings  from  the  rafters.  Somehow, 

I  fall  behind  and  discover  a  dozen  ovens, 

grinning  &  toothless.  I  play  peek-a-boo, 

spotting  gingerbread  ladies,  sunflowers, 

my  crisp  pinafore  in  their  tarnished  smiles. 

Slowly,  the  ovens  tell  me  secrets. 

Secrets  about  the  other  little  girls. 

And  I  wonder  where  they  are, 

if  they  play  hide  &  seek; 

if  they  make  snow  angels  in  winter. 


JK  GILLIGAN 
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Neon  Tokyo 


Oil  on  Masonite 
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MOTHER  DREAMS 


Beneath  the  pavilion 

of  the  green  grape  arbor 

I  cut  the  heat  with  lemonade, 

splitting  the  skin 

of  an  afternoon 

heavy  as  the  meat  of  a  melon. 
In  the  grape  leaf  arbor 
I  bury  my  mother, 
breaking  dirt  with  a  spoon 

in  the  shadow  of  fruit 

still  hard  and  unpleasant 

as  a  knot  in  the  breast. 
I  bury  the  tangled 
dreams  of  my  mother 
digging  under  dangling  vines, 

turning  this  grave  with  rope- veined  hands 

in  the  stifling  heat 

in  the  soured  hope 
that  come  the  days  when 
the  ripe  grapes  spoil  I  might 
reap  my  own  self  from  this  plot  of  earth, 

my  own  self  from  this  root-bound  soil. 


TERRY  HALL  GUR 
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DRIVING  TO  CLEVELAND 


The  dry  of  morning  coffee — 

Feel  still  in  my  mouth, 

I  wedge  the  last  bag  roughly  down. 

Slam  closed  the  trunk. 

I'm  in  reverse  out  the  driveway, 

Still  wearing  last  night's  clothes. 

Virginia  fades, 

And  I  ascend  the  Alleghenies — 

65  miles  an  hour  to 

Ohio,  the  death  of  the  sun. 

I'm  lured  by  the  dotted  lines  that  continue 

To  pull  me  up  Interstate, 

This  expanse  forsaken  to  traffic. 

The  highway  becomes  salty  grey. 
Snow  powder  kicks  up  from  cars,  and 
Smashes  into  roadside  sand — 
Shoved  off  by  the  eighteen  wheeler. 
Which  spits  out  diesel  fumes 
As  a  rude  afterthought. 

I  drift  by  a  house  losing  to  decay. 

Left  draped  with  fat,  old-fashioned  Christmas  bulbs. 

Which  glow  eerie  blue  that  seeps 

Warm  though  its  curtain  of  icicles. 

My  breath  frosts  the  glass  now, 

Painting  the  inside  car 

To  a  hazy  filter  for  the  world — 

And  street  lights  melt  through, 

Oozing  circular 

Orange  and  warm. 


JOEL  MOG 
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Janet  Allen 


Belmont  Landscape 


Pastel 
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COMING  OFF  THE  MOUNTAIN 


I  watch  my  granddaughter  fill  out  her  applications  for 
college.  Ginny  wants  to  be  a  therapist  of  some  sort.  Luckily 
most  of  my  grandchildren  are  boys;  it's  easier  that  way.  Ginny 
resembles  me  so  much  that  it's  like  watching  myself  at  times. 
But  at  eighteen  I  already  had  two  children  and  had  one  more  on 
the  way.  It's  almost  like  our  lives  are  two  plays,  and  the  heroine 
in  each  is  played  by  the  same  actress. 

I  grew  up  on  Craig's  Creek  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  of 
Virginia.  I  was  the  third  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom  were 
girls.  When  I  was  twelve,  I  used  to  play  down  by  the  sulfur 
spring,  catching  critters  and  splashing  in  the  water  with  my  dog, 
Sandy.  Funny  how  I  never  noticed  the  smell  of  rotten  eggs  the 
water  gave  off;  I  can  barely  stand  to  go  up  there  now. 

I  played  all  day  up  on  the  mountain  in  a  special  cave  that  was 
all  my  own.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  cliff  and  not  even  my 
brothers  could  find  it.  For  hours  I  scampered  back  and  forth 
from  the  spring  to  the  cave,  every  new  discovery  a  gem  to  add  to 
my  collection.  I  collected  berries  and  took  them  back  to  my  cave 
and  pretended  I  was  canning  them  just  like  Mama  did  in  her 
kitchen.  I  found  pretty  leaves  and  flowers  and  made  arrange- 
ments, decorating  my  little  world  as  if  I  were  preparing  for 
guests  at  anytime,  all  the  while  chattering  to  my  make-believe 
friends.  Some  days  my  cave  was  a  hospital  and  I  was  an  award 
winning  nurse  that  patients  called  for  on  their  dying  beds. 

When  I  was  thirteen  my  two  older  sisters,  Eunice  and 
Beverly,  got  married  and  moved  away.  Eunice,  then  sixteen, 
went  to  Florida  and  Beverly,  then  fifteen,  went  to  Ohio.  They 
were  off  to  be  something;  they  had  gotten  off  the  mountain. 
Not  that  I  wasn't  happy,  but  we  all  knew  there  was  a  life  outside 
the  mountain  and  my  sisters  were  my  first  connections  to  that 
life. 

We  waited  anxiously  each  week  for  Papa  to  return  from  town, 
bringing  news  from  Eunice  and  Beverly.  At  first,  they  wrote 
telling  us  of  the  cities:  the  cars,  the  stores,  the  people.  Daddy 
would  read  the  letters  to  us  over  the  clatter  of  pans  as  Mama 
made  supper. 

"Eunice  says  things  are  going  good.  Billy  got  a  raise  and 
they's  buyin'  a  car." 

"A  car?"  I  stopped  kneading  the  dough  as  I  turned  to  stare  at 
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Daddy  in  amazement.  Mama  smacked  my  shoulder  soundly  and 
pointed  to  the  dough;  I  resumed  my  kneading. 

"A  car?"  Mama  snorted.  "Believe  it  when  I  see  it,  Eunice 
can  tell  a  tale,  always  could."  She  shook  her  head  and  snatched 
the  dough  from  my  hands.  Father  read  from  Beverly's  letter  as 
Mama  rolled  the  dough  out  for  biscuits,  her  large  arms  pumping 
with  effort. 

"Well!"  Father  chuckled.  "Beverly's  pregnant!"  I  squealed 
and  jumped  with  excitement. 

Mama  cut  her  eyes  at  me,  quelling  my  enthusiasm.  "Hand  me 
that  flour  and  quit  that  squalling,"  she  snapped.  "Don't  be  so 
sentimental  about  things.  You're  driving  me  crazy." 

Mama  was  a  hard  woman  to  love.  A  mountain  woman 
through  and  through:  she  was  short,  stocky  and  stem.  She 
always  kept  her  brown  hair  in  a  tight  bun  off  her  face  to  keep  the 
hair  out  of  her  way.  I  suppose  she  wished  she  could  wear 
everything  in  her  life  in  a  tight  bun,  especially  me.  I  was  always 
"in  her  way"  or  "driving  her  crazy." 

But  since  my  older  sisters  left,  I  was  the  eldest  daughter,  and  I 
was  expected  to  help  in  the  kitchen,  clean  the  house,  and  tend  to 
the  other  five  children.  I  had  to  do  all  the  things  my  mother 
couldn't  get  to  and  then  some.  At  fourteen  I  felt  old.  I  had 
deserted  my  cave  long  ago  and  my  younger  sister,  Molly,  had 
adopted  my  dog.  But  I  didn't  mind  so  much,  I  was  an  adult  now 
with  adult  responsibilities. 

Soon  fewer  and  fewer  letters  came  from  my  sisters,  but  I 
remember  my  Papa  coming  home  one  evening  with  a  letter  from 
Eunice.  I  listened  from  the  children's  bedroom  which  was  next 
to  the  parlor  where  my  mother  sat.  Papa  read  the  letter  to  my 
mother,  and  I  could  imagine  her  listening  intently  while  holding 
her  needlepoint  in  hand.  Every  now  and  then  she  would  pause 
from  the  stitching,  look  up  and  nod,  her  face  a  window  with  its 
shutters  drawn. 

I  heard  my  father  say,  "Her  husband's  done  left  her." 

My  mother  said  in  her  forever  practical,  crackling  voice, 
"Guess  we  better  send  for  hen"  That  was  the  end  of  the  conver- 
sation and  she  asked  no  questions. 

My  mother  and  father  never  left,  so  I  don't  know  who  they 
sent  to  fetch  Eunice,  but  I  do  know  she  showed  up  one  day  at  the 
farm.  She  had  the  same  suit  on  as  the  day  she  left,  carrying  the 
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same  suitcase,  but  she  was  diflFerent.  A  sadness  now  swirled 
gently  around  her  like  a  light  wind.  Papa  took  her  suitcase  and 
Mama  gave  her  a  brief  hug.  It  was  the  only  affectionate  gesture  I 
ever  saw  my  mother  make.  My  sister's  eyes  welled  up  with  tears 
and  my  mother  broke  sharply  from  her  and  said,  "Best  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  get  in  there  and  help  with  supper."  Mama  turned 
and  made  for  the  house.  My  sister  stood  still  for  a  moment  and 
then  followed  her,  no  sign  of  her  momentary  tears. 

I  stood  on  the  porch  waiting  to  speak  to  my  sister.  I  started 
for  her,  my  mind  full  of  questions:  What  had  happened?  Why 
was  she  home?  What  was  Florida  like?  But  before  I  could  ask, 
my  mother  glared  at  me  as  she  passed  and  said  over  her  shouldei; 
"And  don't  be  bothering  her,  either,  hear?"  I  nodded  and  looked 
away,  watching  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters  playing  happily 
in  the  yard. 

I  thought  I  would  have  more  time  to  play  now  that  Eunice 
was  back,  but  that  wasn't  the  case.  Eunice  wasn't  much  help  to 
anybody.  Against  my  mother's  direct  orders,  Eunice  cried  all  the 
time,  and,  as  I  would  later  learn,  drank  heavily.  One  day  my 
mother  discovered  Eunice  drunk  in  the  cold  house,  face  down  in 
the  ice  cold  creek.  It's  a  wonder  she  didn't  drown,  and  I  bet  she 
wished  she  had  once  Mama  had  gotten  through  with  hen 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing,  girl?"  My  mother's  voice  like 
shards  of  glass.  My  sister  could  only  moan  and  cry.  Mama 
turned  to  me  and  glared.  "Go  get  your  Papa  and  tell  him  his  no 
good  daughter's  taken  to  his  side  of  the  family.  Run  and  fetch 
him,  now!" 

I  ran  all  the  way  to  the  com  fields.  When  I  told  my  Papa,  he 
just  shook  his  head  and  slowly  loped  up  the  hill  towards  the 
house.  I  stood  in  the  com  field  and  cried,  knowing  the  drinking 
would  eventually  send  my  sister  away.  Eunice  went  back  to 
Florida.  She  worked  as  a  waitress  and  eventually  remarried. 
She  never  stopped  drinking  and  my  mother  swore  it  came  from 
my  Papa's  side  (though  I  never  saw  him  touch  a  drop). 

One  winter  aftemoon  Daddy  came  home  with  a  letter  from 
Beverly.  My  head  snapped  towards  the  pop  of  the  screen  door  as 
it  fell  shut.  Daddy  stood  with  the  big  door  open,  a  letter  in  hand. 

"Good  Lord  man!  You  don't  live  in  a  bam  —  close  that 
door!"  Mama  pulled  the  country  ham  out  of  its  water  soak  and 
plopped  it  in  a  cast  iron  pot. 
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Daddy  shut  the  door  obediently  and  said,  "Beverly's  had  a 
boy." 

Mama  ceased  to  cut  the  potatoes  for  a  moment.  "A  boy,  huh? 
Well,  at  least  that's  something."  She  handed  me  the  carrots  to 
clean  —  the  momentary  celebration  over. 

Beverly  came  with  the  baby  a  few  months  later.  She  never 
asked  about  Eunice  and  no  one  ever  said  anything.  Beverly  had 
aged;  at  sixteen,  she  looked  forty.  Her  eyes  were  dull  and 
lifeless  with  black  circles  like  tar  pits  around  them.  Her  fat 
husband  patted  his  stomach  in  pride  as  he  bragged  on  his  son.  I 
never  remember  my  sister  saying  anything.  They  returned  to 
Ohio  after  two  days  on  the  mountain.  As  she  left,  I  swear  she 
hugged  me  extra  long,  but  I  can't  be  sure. 

For  my  fifteenth  birthday,  Dillon  Watson  gave  me  a  kiss,  my 
first  kiss.  He  pulled  me  behind  the  cold  house  and  grazed  my 
lips.  As  I  pulled  away,  I  saw  my  mother's  hard  stare  from  across 
the  yard.  Dillon  ran  and  I  waited  for  my  lecture,  but  it  never 
came;  my  most  severe  punishment  was  my  mother's  disapprov- 
ing silence. 

The  following  week  Rufus  Tubbs  came  up  the  mountain.  He 
drove  a  brand  new  Ford  pick-up  truck,  and  I  was  very  impressed. 
He  was  the  only  man  in  town  that  wore  his  hair  slicked  back  like 
the  city  people,  but  that  was  because  he  was  from  down  the 
mountain  near  the  city,  not  up  the  mountain,  like  we  were.  He 
was  thirty-five  the  day  he  came  to  talk  to  my  Daddy;  he  was  so 
old.  I  watched  him  with  a  little  curiosity  until  my  mother 
scowled  and  told  me  to  smile.  Fifty  years  have  passed  and  I  still 
wish  that  for  once  in  my  life  I  had  not  obeyed  my  mother 

Within  two  weeks  I  was  Mrs.  Rufus  Tubbs.  I  lived  down  the 
mountain  in  his  two  room  farmhouse.  I  was  fifteen,  scared  and 
homesick.  Rufus  didn't  like  the  way  I  cooked,  sewed  or  cleaned. 
I  wasn't  much  help  on  the  farm  so  he  told  me  to  get  a  job  so  I'd 
be  useful.  It  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  for  me;  really  the 
only  thing  he  ever  did  for  me. 

I  began  working  for  the  W.E.C.  Russell  tobacco  factory  down 
in  the  city.  The  first  girl  I  met  there  was  Sadie.  She  introduced 
me  and  showed  me  around  the  factory.  But  the  thing  I  remember 
most  about  Sadie  was  her  black  hair  in  a  short  bob.  I  had 
touched  my  own  long  blonde  hair  and  longed  for  its  weight  to  be 
gone. 
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I  shuffled  through  the  dried  golden  brown  leaves  of  tobacco, 
stacking  them  so  they  could  be  processed  into  various  products. 
Sadie  worked  beside  me,  happily  chatting  away.  Halfway 
through  the  day  my  head  was  so  light  I  could  barely  stand. 
Finally,  Sadie  dragged  me  over  to  a  chair,  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
supervisor  all  the  while. 

"It's  just  the  tobacco,"  she  chuckled.  "You've  had  your  first 
tobacco  buzz!  You'll  get  used  to  it,  dear.  Feeling  sick?"  I  shook 
my  head  "no"  and  Sadie  laughed.  "You're  a  tough  one  —  I 
threw  up  for  days." 

After  work,  Sadie  changed  in  the  bathroom.  She  slipped  on  a 
pair  of  nylons  and  asked  me  if  her  seams  were  straight.  I 
glanced  at  my  own  thick  stockings  and  frowned.  I  was  going  to 
buy  a  pair  of  those  nylons  with  my  first  paycheck. 

When  I  came  home,  Rufus  rummaged  through  my  apron  for 
any  spare  tobacco  which  may  have  fallen  into  my  pockets.  He 
took  it  out  and  chewed  it,  this  becoming  a  habit  of  his.  He  never 
asked  how  I  managed;  he  only  asked  when  supper  would  be 
ready. 

That  night  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  glanced  in  the  mirror  and 
saw  my  mother's  tired  face  and  tight  bun  staring  back  at  me.  I 
even  had  tar  pits  around  my  eyes  like  Beverly's.  Where  was  the 
girl  who  frolicked  in  the  cave?  Her  destruction  was  so  complete 
that  I  doubted  she  ever  existed. 

I  received  my  first  paycheck  and  marveled  at  the  money  I  had 
earned.  Sadie  laughed  at  my  shock.  "Now,  honey,  you  have  to 
keep  some  of  that  for  yourself.  You  go  and  cash  it.  Keep  a  little 
and  give  the  rest  to  your  hubby.  If  he  asked  why  you  cashed  it, 
tell  him  you  were  trying  to  make  it  easier  for  him.  You  are  such 
a  good  wife."  Sadie  nudged  me  with  her  elbow  and  we  both 
giggled. 

We  cashed  our  checks  together  and  Sadie  went  with  me  to 
buy  my  first  pair  of  nylons.  She  talked  me  into  coming  home 
with  her  for  a  little  while.  Only  a  little  while,  I  insisted.  I  had  to 
get  supper  on. 

Sadie's  apartment  was  in  the  rougher  side  of  town.  My 
mother  would  have  beat  me  if  she  knew  where  I  was.  The  metal 
fire  escape  hung  out  a  foot  from  the  rust  stained  brick  wall  which 
was  the  front  of  Sadie's  building.  As  we  entered  her  apartment  a 
colored  boy  ran  by  carrying  a  ball.  Sadie  laughed  at  me  and 
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asked,  "Never  seen  a  colored  before?"  I  didn't  answer  the 
question,  too  ashamed  to  admit  I  had  not. 

Sadie's  apartment  consisted  of  one  room  full  of  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  furniture.  The  pictures,  ranging  from  dancing  girls  to 
nature  scenes,  hung  crookedly  on  the  wall  on  bent  strands  of 
metal  wire.  I  sat  down  on  the  worn  sofa  and  watched  the  softly 
swaying  light  bulb  which  hung  from  the  ceiling  on  an  electrical 
wire. 

Sadie  walked  towards  me  with  two  glasses.  I  sniflfed  mine 
and  the  hairs  on  my  head  stood  up  from  the  smell  of  the  liquor  I 
paused  as  I  thought  of  Eunice,  but  Sadie's  smile  encouraged  me 
to  put  the  glass  to  my  lips.  My  breath  was  snatched  from  my 
lungs  as  blood  rushed  to  my  face. 

Sadie  laughed  so  hard,  tears  ran  down  her  face.  "Not  so 
much!  Lord,  child,  that's  white  lightnin' !" 

I  finished  my  drink  and  felt  looser  and  calmer  than  I  had  my 
whole  life.  I  told  Sadie  how  much  I  loved  her  hair  and  she  threw 
up  her  hands  and  cried,  "Do  you  now?"  She  left  the  room  and 
returned  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

My  hair  fell  in  puddles  on  the  floor.  When  Sadie  was  done,  I 
glanced  at  my  short  and  sassy  hair  cut.  I  tossed  my  head  about 
like  Jean  Harlowe  and  Sadie  laughed,  encouraging  me  all  the 
while. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  knew  I  had  to  be  leaving.  I  took  a 
piece  of  my  hair  from  the  floor  and  slipped  it  in  my  purse.  Sadie 
hugged  me  as  I  left  and  told  me  where  to  catch  the  bus.  I  swung 
my  new  hair  about  as  I  walked  to  the  bus  station  and  knew 
everyone  noticed  me. 

When  I  got  home  I  hid  my  nylons  and  piece  of  hair  in  my 
underwear  drawer.  I  dutifully  handed  over  my  money  to  Rufus 
and  he  counted  it.  He  grabbed  my  face  roughly  between  his 
hands  and  examined  it  and  then  smacked  me  sharply  across  the 
face.  "Don't  try  to  cheat  me,  woman.  And  what  the  hell  did  you 
do  to  your  hair?  No  wife  of  mine  is  gonna  look  like  a  man.  Let 
it  grow."  I  suppose  he  didn't  notice  that  my  hair  never  grew  out. 
His  eyes  narrowed  and  he  pointed  his  finger  in  my  face.  "You 
stay  away  from  the  city  trash,  hear?"  I  stood  there  and  nodded. 

The  next  day  I  nearly  tripped  over  a  rat  that  had  nested  itself 
in  a  pile  of  discarded  tobacco.  I  picked  up  the  tobacco  and,  with 
a  smile,  dropped  it  in  my  pocket. 
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I  began  getting  sick  each  morning  at  work.  I  asked  Sadie  if  it 
could  be  the  tobacco. 

"Honey,  you  been  working  here  too  long  for  that."  She  felt 
my  forehead,  then  shook  her  head.  "You  pregnant?" 

I  was. 

I  hid  my  condition  from  Rufus  as  long  as  I  could.  Once  he 
found  out,  I  had  quit  my  job.  Sadie  visited  me  after  her  name- 
sake was  bom,  but  it  was  the  only  time.  Rufus  wouldn't  allow 
that  "city  trash"  in  his  house.  So  Sadie  and  I  met  secretly 
downtown  at  the  market  and  I  would  wear  my  nylons. 

I  had  two  more  girls  before  I  finally  had  a  boy.  Eventually,  I 
had  five  children  over  a  ten  year  period.  I  was  a  good  mother 
and  I  provided  for  my  family  any  way  I  could.  After  my  father 
died  and  my  mother  could  not  take  care  of  herself,  I  took  her  in. 
By  then  we  had  moved  to  a  larger  house  in  the  city  and  I  was 
once  again  working  at  the  tobacco  company  on  the  evening  shift. 
My  children  were  a  little  older  and  could  help  me  take  care  of 
their  grandma,  but  I  still  had  little  time  to  sleep.  One  evening 
my  Mama  looked  at  me  and  smiled —  one  of  the  few  smiles  she 
ever  gave  me  —  and  said  with  tears  misting  in  her  eyes,  "I'm 
driving  you  crazy,  ain't  I?"  I  brushed  off  her  comment  as 
quickly  as  I  could  and  told  her,  "Don't  be  so  sentimental."  It 
was  our  first  connection  of  any  kind.  A  month  later  she  died. 

The  whole  family  came  for  the  funeral.  Eunice  came  from 
Florida  and  fell  drunk  over  Mama's  casket.  I  was  sure  Mama 
was  going  to  tell  God  to  strike  Eunice  dead,  but  Eunice  just 
stumbled  away  singing  "Rock  of  Ages."  Beverly  came  from 
Ohio  and  brought  all  her  boys.  My  three  younger  sisters  and  two 
younger  brothers  were  all  married  with  families  of  their  own, 
and  they  still  lived  up  on  the  mountain.  It  was  awful  pulling  the 
casket  up  the  mountain  by  horse  and  wagon,  but  there  was  no 
other  way  to  get  it  up  there.  It  was  only  fitting:  she  was  as 
difficult  dead  as  she  had  been  alive. 

Later  that  evening  Beverly  mentioned  we  should  go  up  the 
mountain  and  see  the  homeplace,  and  we  all  agreed  we  should. 
We  never  went. 


AMY  LESLIE 
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Jennifer  K.  Koch 


X/O  Tea  Set 


White  Stoneware 
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Kim  Stoker 


Andy 
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FOR  LARA,  AFTER  GRIEF 


The  placement  at  the  Hunan  cafe 

told  us  we  were  Rats.  Bom  under 

unlucky  planets.  We  only  laughed, 

ate  with  chopsticks,  unbelievers. 

Even  after  the  icy  police  voice 

promised  me  it  happened  so  fast, 

she  never  felt  a  thing,  I  wouldn't  convert, 

wouldn't  believe  in  some  cosmic  collision. 

Now  that  I've  forgotten  the  pitch  of  your 

voice,  the  slant  of  your  eyebrows;  you  explode 

only  in  the  cry  of  a  hot  jazz  tune,  the  drum  of 

winter  rain  on  the  boardwalk.  You've  collapsed, 

burning  into  a  memory  of  absolute  magnitude: 

my  guide,  a  supernova. 


JK  GILLIGAN 
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Mary  Jane  Bohlen 


Two  Limbs 


Aquatint 
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Jennifer  K.  Koch 


Spiral 


Salt  Block 
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Anne  Flues 


Go  Dogs  Go  Acrylic  on  Masonite 
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Allison  Leeds 


ODE 


Lithograph 
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FOR  THE  BIRD  IN  THE  GRAVEL 


You  listen  as  my  boots  crush  the  grey 

over-trodden  path  away  from  the  apple  orchard 

where  disease  and  the  early  spring  frost 

silenced  forever  the  noises  of  blooming  buds. 

Never  again  will  a  small  child  ask  if  it  hurts 

them  to  be  picked  off  their  branches:  the  ripe  ones 

plucked  from  their  nests. 

Yesterday,  while  walking  in  the  forest, 

I  heard  the  staccato  singing  of  a  bird. 

I  wandered  along  the  gravel,  unnoticed  and  alone. 

The  green  leaves  fell  without  changing: 

no  yellows,  no  reds. 

The  deliberate  light  of  dusk  deceives  my  eyesight 

and  the  world  seems  to  shift  beneath 

the  weightlessness  of  my  imagined  wings. 

The  din  of  crickets  and  diminishing  train 

are  the  only  sounds  except  the  flapping 

of  your  broken  wing,  frantic  against  the  ground. 

Above  us,  bare  branches  cross  in  the  breeze, 

hovering  like  shadows  of  circling  crows. 

There  are  certain  moments  between  an  action  and  a  thought, 

when  pity  and  reality  are  askew — 

where  mercy  and  truth  come  in  the  form 

of  a  heavy  rock  and  a  solid  boot. 


KIM  STOKER 
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Rosana  Lopez  Insignificant  Other  Mixed  Media  Transfer 
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Janet  Allen 


Night  is  Falling 


Lithograph/PastelAVatercolor 
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Suzanne  Augugliaro       Sub-bourbon  Dream        Linoleum  Print 
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BUCK  FINN  WOULD  SAY 


Something  about  being  powerful  lonely. 

I  lack  the  Huck  Finn  insight 

To  say  it  as  powerful  as  he. 

But  nonetheless  I  need  to  be 

On  the  slow  and  warm  Mississippi 

Somewhere  between  Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Where  I  am  sure  that  lonely  is  different. 


ARON  J.  KEESBURY 
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Jennifer  K.  Koch  Vessel  I 


Stoneware 
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Phil  Stoneman 


Untitled 


Underwater  Photograph 
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Anne  Flues 


Elvis  Lives 


Porcelain 
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TRAFFIC  JAM  IN  REHOBOTH 
ON  THE  LAST  DAY  OF  SUMMER 


Crawling  down  coastal  highway 

somewhere  between  Ms.  Jennifer's 

violet  psychic  temple  and 

JR's  House  of  Ribs;  I  pass 

a  roadside  junk  shop  crammed 

with  velvet  matadors,  plaster  lawn  jockeys, 

all  going  fast  at  an  end  of  summer  clearance. 

It's  too  hot  to  daydream, 

so  I  surrender  to  radio  static  and 

the  symphony  of  stale  engines. 

Ahead,  traffic  signals  stretch  out 

as  long  and  bright  as  September. 

Air  moves  faster  than  time; 

hypnotized,  the  light  chums  to  green. 

Minivans  and  Volvo's  jump  to  attention, 

sloshing  plastic  beach  chairs  through  trunks 

full  of  sand,  damp  towels. 

Traffic  escapes  with  a  sigh, 

like  water  down  a  bathtub  drain: 

pulling  me  into  the  next  asphalt  half-life. 

One  mile,  and  forty-five  minutes  from 

my  lemonade  slowly  sweating  on  the  screened  porch. 


JK  GILLIGAN 
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Jennifer  Dyson 
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Monotype  /  Pastel 
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Anita  Thompson         Shrinemont's  Last  Pose         Aquatint  /  Watercolor 
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LINEAGE 


The  gust  that  snapped  the  rusted  leaves 
Hke  tattered  bedsheets  rattled  the  window, 
startling  the  red-lipped  woman 
from  her  reverie  among  the  books, 
where  she  sits  in  a  dusty  swath  of  light 
researching  the  name  of  her  mother. 

She  traces  the  branches  and  roots  of  her  mother, 
names  collecting  in  margins  like  dry  leaves 
against  a  curbstone.  As  the  day  light 
fades  she  draws  closer  to  the  window, 
cradling  her  bundle  of  papers  and  books 
in  the  curved  arm  instinctive  to  woman. 

Back  through  eight  generations  the  woman 

untangles  the  thread  of  her  mother, 

birth  dates  and  death  dates  preserved  in  books 

like  wedding  flowers  pressed  in  the  leaves 

of  a  Bible.  A  draft  from  the  window 

chills  the  woman.  She  misses  the  light. 

As  she  reaches  to  snap  on  the  brass  reading  light, 
a  moment  of  restlessness  catches  the  woman. 
She  recognizes  through  the  window 
a  small  girl  scuffing  from  school  toward  mother: 
crunching  through  sidewalks  of  bumt-orange  leaves, 
her  hands  clasping  lunch  box  and  library  books. 
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The  woman  dismisses  the  notes  from  her  books, 
and  rests  both  her  hands  in  the  smooth  dish  of  hght — 
hands  crossed  with  lines  Hke  the  fine  veins  of  leaves. 
How  odd  I  hadn  't  noticed,  thought  the  woman; 
These  are  the  hands  of  my  mother. 
A  sharp  rain  pecks  at  the  pane-glass  window. 

The  evening  rain  blackens  the  window 
to  mirror,  a  mirror  that  reflects  the  books, 
the  lamp,  the  dark  round  eyes  of  the  mother. 
Blurring  in  the  dim  refraction  of  light 
are  the  hands  and  the  face  of  the  woman, 
the  rain,  the  lines,  and  the  quivering  leaves. 

It  is  there  in  the  window  struck  with  light. 
Closing  her  books,  the  red-lipped  woman 
takes  up  her  mother  and  quietly  leaves. 


TERRY  HALL  GUR 
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1994  Physical  Plant  Prize  for  3-D  Art 
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Jennifer  Mazza         Dragonfly  Teapot  Stoneware 
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1994  Chandler  Prize  For  Poetry 
FLOWERS  BIG  AS  HOUSES 


My  paper  roses  no  longer  hand  in  grandmother's  attic. 

The  house  sold  to  the  highest  bidder — 

china  and  linen  bartered  between  aunts. 

No  one  claimed  my  tattered  drawings,  hidden 

among  afghans  and  flatware  at  the  estate  sale. 

My  pictures  of  unending  roses  tossed  into 

alley  bins  with  half-used  tubes  of  lipstick. 

I  remember  them  too  late,  scribbling 

crayonless,  naked  as  a  stick  person. 

Roses  swirl  in  runny  crayon  once  suspended 

from  rafters  by  thin  strips  of  yellow  tape. 

The  smudged  circles  on  moth  eaten  primer  paper 

ignore  lines  of  rigid  blue. 

Flowers  big  as  houses  dwarf  the  flimsy 

figures  of  people  without  hair,  flesh  or  hands, 

dot  noses  unable  to  smell  their  gargantuan  gardens. 

My  name  appears  on  the  horizon: 

boldly  black  and  spelled  wrong. 

These  circles  overtake  me,  ruby  gyres  disturb  lines 
of  time  like  a  spirograph  in  the  hands  of  a  child. 
Supple  petals  drip  from  rafters,  collect 
inn  reflecting  peels,  pink  around  my  feet. 
The  roses  drink  here  from  perpetual  waters — 
still  wildly  spiraling  through  my  dotted  lines. 


MAURA  PAYNE 
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1994  Chandler  Prize  for  Fiction 
TO  TEACH,  TO  LEARN 


Brad  Crumb  is  writing  in  his  diary  as  he  does  every 
Sunday  before  his  walk  to  Pitts  Grocery.  "Sometimes  you  meet 
someone,  and  you're  uncomfortable  like  they  are  breathing  bad- 
breath  in  your  face  the  whole  time.  Sometimes  you  meet  some- 
body and  it's  as  if  you  are  each  looking  at  a  different  face  and  the 
faces  don't  match.  But  sometimes  you  meet  someone  and  its  as 
if  you  never  really  met  them  at  all  but  just  fell  into  it.  That's  the 
way  it  was  with  Nettie  and  me.  With  someone  like  her  you  don't 
remember  the  first  time  you  met  her — when  you  do  something  is 
wrong."  He  stops  and  puts  his  pen  in  his  mouth  makes  to  chew 
on  it  but  catches  himself,  then  continues. 

"Something  I  forgot  to  write  down  when  it  happened:  I  was 
just  thinking  about  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  Nettie  out  of  Pitts 
Grocery.  It  was  January  and  I  was  walking  down  Cherry  Hill  to 
the  post  office  with  letters  in  my  pocket  to  mail,  feeling  all  of  a 
sudden  that  heavy  feeling  that  something  bad  was  about  to 
happen.  Murder,  death — something  gruesome.  Then  I  saw 
Nettie  sitting  on  the  sidewalk  right  in  the  middle  of  the  concrete 
with  her  eyes  closed,  and  people  walking  by  her  like  she  was  a 
stray  cat.  I  squatted  next  to  her  and  put  my  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  her  shoulder  felt  so  frail,  all  bone,  as  if  I  pressed  too  hard  I 
would  push  her  arm  right  off.  Slowly  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  me  then  stood  up  and  pulled  me  to  her  then  kissed  me 
on  the  top  of  my  head  and  started  singing  to  me,  a  lullaby,  like  I 
was  the  one  who  looked  sleepy  not  her  Then  she  rubbed  my 
back,  right  there  with  people  walking  around  us  and  staring,  and 
told  me  I'm  going  to  the  post  office,  already  knowing  where  I 
was  going. 

"Then  I  started  to  think  that's  exactly  what  my  Mother  did  to 
me  when  I  was  a  kid  when  I  was  ready  to  go  to  sleep.  Mother 
always  took  my  thoughts  too  and  made  them  her  own.  And  just 
then,  standing  in  the  sidewalk,  I  started  thinking  about  that  one 
time  when  Mother  took  me  to  my  Grandfather's  grave  in  the  city 
and  told  me  that  I  would  always  be  dependent  on  her,  on  some- 
one. She  knew  that  was  a  thought  that  haunted  me  in  the  darkest 
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moments—the  kind  you  have  when  you  face  yourself.  Then  she 
kept  telling  me  that  over  and  over  until  I  wanted  to  cry,  but 
didn't,  biting  my  tongue  and  letting  the  syrup  trickle  down  my 
throat.  And  as  I  was  thinking  that,  Nettie  walked  on  to  the  post 
office,  and  I  felt  my  pocket  where  my  letters  were  and  they  were 
gone  with  Nettie.  Then  for  no  reason  I  sat  on  the  sidewalk  where 
she  had  been,  closed  my  eyes  feeling  and  bodies  passing  all 
around  me,  warm  bodies.  And  Nettie  never  came  back,  like  she 
hadn't  been  there  in  the  first  place." 


Until  seven  months  ago  Brad  Crumb  lived  with  his 
parents  in  the  City.  There  he  helped  out  at  the  butcher  shop 
down  the  street.  He  went  to  college  locally,  studied  math,  and 
was  content  to  live  under  the  care  of  his  parents.  He  worked  as  a 
butcher's  helper  for  three  and  a  half  years  after  graduation.  He 
knew  he  was  dependent  on  them  but  he  didn't  care.  There  he 
could  retain  his  true  self — his  childishness. 

When  he  was  home  he  wasn't  so  busy.  He  had  plenty  of  time 
to  apply  for  teaching  jobs,  though  since  he  hadn't  received  a 
teacher's  certificate  in  college  it  was  difficult.  He  had  plenty  of 
time  to  finally  find  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  for  a  job 
teaching  math  in  nearby  Plum.  The  advertisement  said  that  it 
was  an  emergency  one  year  fill-in  position.  He  found  out  later 
that  the  previous  third  grade  math  teacher  had  just  died  tragically 
although  he  didn't  know  how  or  why.  They  needed  someone, 
anyone,  right  away.  Brad  was  always  a  good  math  student  so  he 
applied,  was  hired,  and  left  right  away. 

It  took  two  months  for  Brad  to  become  accustomed  to  his  new 
job,  not  to  mention  his  new  found  independence.  First  he  was 
lonely  that  his  parents  weren't  in  the  next  room,  but  then  there 
were  more  responsibilities  and  more  power  It  wasn't  just  slicing 
up  a  half-ham  anymore.  As  a  butcher,  the  only  time  he  felt  a 
sense  of  power  was  when  he  jabbed  his  two-tined  fork  into  a 
lamb  shoulder  or  a  loin  end.  Once  the  cutting  began — the  dull 
back  and  forth  movement  of  the  carving  knife — that  was  when 
the  boredom  set  in.    Then  his  boss  Mrs.  Grainry  would  ask  him 
to  go  and  steel  the  knives — more  back  and  forth — that  was  the 
worst.  The  clang  of  the  knives,  the  stagnant  back  and  forth. 

As  a  teacher,  though.  Brad  has  realized  the  power  of  voice, 
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the  power  of  influence,  and  the  power  of  persuasion  he  has  over 
the  children.  He  teaches  them  multiplication  and  division, 
fractions  and  simple  counting,  he  teaches  them  the  value  of 
practical  knowledge — how  to  learn  with  flash  cards,  an  adding 
board,  and  counting  blocks — but  he  knows  he  could  just  as 
easily  preach  Marxism,  Zen  Buddhism,  the  virtues  of  robbery,  or 
how  to  successfully  commit  suicide.  The  kids  would  listen 
attentively  and  respectfully,  with  blank  stares  at  first  but  then 
with  sparks  of  enthusiasm.  Of  course,  there  would  always  be 
those  kids  who  couldn't  pay  attention,  those  who  caused  trouble 
from  time  to  time.  But  for  the  most  part  the  kids  had  this  way  of 
looking  up  to  him,  placing  a  space  of  admiration  between  them 
and  him.  Brad  guesses  that  it  is  because  he  has  grasped  the 
powerful  essence  of  teaching  and  the  kids  can  sense  that  he  has 
else  like  that.  It  is  that  sense  of  power  which  he  thinks  led  him 
to  Nettie,  that  teaching  power  which  he  thinks  Nettie  enhances 
and  broadens.  Yes,  Nettie  helps  him  with  all  that. 

But  power  is  one  thing,  religion  is  something  else  altogether; 
at  least  the  way  Brad  thinks  of  religion.  He  always  wanted  to 
join  a  church  when  he  was  young  but  his  parents  discouraged  it. 
"God  is  for  sheep  and  goats — baaaaaaaad"  his  mother  said, 
"Church  is  for  people  who  don't  believe  in  themselves,"  his 
father  said. 

Brad  was  never  actually  prohibited  from  going  to  church,  but 
he  had  such  a  reputation  to  uphold  with  his  parents  that  he  didn't 
want  to  disappoint  them.  So  he  secretly  kept  a  Bible  in  the 
freezer  room  of  the  butcher  shop.  On  Sundays  when  the  store 
was  closed  for  the  day  Brad  would  sneak  back  to  unlock  it  and 
read  the  Bible  in  the  freezer  room.  He  read  passages  aloud  to  the 
picnic  shoulders  and  the  lamb  saddle:  "'Go  and  tell  John  what 
you  have  seen  and  heard:  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame 
walk,  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised 
up,  the  poor  have  good  news  preached  to  them.  And  Blessed  is 
he  who  takes  no  offense  at  me."  Sometimes  when  he  finished 
reading  he  almost  thought  he  could  hear  that  cool  flesh  sing 
"Hallelujah,"  chant  "Amen."  "You  may  all  be  seated,"  Brad 
would  say  to  the  meat,  and  then  "did  I  say  seated,  I  meant  eaten." 
That's  a  good  one,  he'd  think. 

Once  he  moved  to  Plum,  Brad  kept  his  Bible-reading  habit.  It 
was  as  if  once  he  had  actually  set  off  on  his  own,  he  didn't  know 
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exactly  what  to  do  with  his  freedom.  Plus  it  was  more  attractive 
to  think  of  the  glimmering  idea  of  church,  to  have  a  distance  on 
it,  than  to  actually  go  to  it.  So  Brad  continued  to  associate  the 
cold  with  the  spiritual  and  to  keep  God  fresh.  For  a  while  he 
stored  his  Bible  in  the  freezer  wrapped  tightly  in  a  plastic  bag  he 
brought  from  the  old  butcher  shop.  He  would  open  the  freezer 
and  refrigerator  door  and  read  the  chilled  pages  and  would  feel 
right  at  home. 

One  fall  Sunday  Brad  went  to  Pitts  Grocery  to  buy  a  salmon 
steak  and  sardines — that's  when  he  met  Nettie  Tripp.  At  first  he 
was  annoyed  because  there  was  nobody  there  at  the  fish  counter 
and  he  had  to  ring,  ring,  ring  the  bell  three  times.  Brad  had  been 
there  once  before,  and  he  especially  liked  the  fact  that  the  store 
made  fish  sandwiches  to  order,  and  had  a  little  cafe  area  to  eat  at 
in  back.  But  this  was  ridiculous.  Finally  someone  came  out 
from  the  back  — it  was  Nettie.  She  was  beautiful.  Her  red 
blouse  draped  over  her  arms  softly,  the  curtains  over  a  window- 
sill  on  a  soft-light  afternoon.  Even  her  yellow  Pitts  Grocery 
apron  looked  graceful  on  her.  Brad  was  stunned. 

"Calm  down,  I  heard  you,"  she  said.  Brad  nodded  but  foigot 
what  he  was  going  to  say. 

"Do  you  want  something  or  what?" 

He  stumbled  out  "Yes.  I  would  like  a  salmon  steak  and  a 
sardine  sandwich  please."  Nettie  grinned  as  if  she  knew  a  deep 
symbolism  behind  those  choices. 

"Yes  yes,  that's  much  better."  She  opened  the  glass  counter 
and  quickly  got  the  salmon,  wrapped  it,  then  found  the  sardines. 
She  stared  at  him  right  in  and  Brad  felt  all  of  a  sudden  that  she 
could  pick  him  apart  like  one  of  those  bony  fish. 

"I've  seen  your  ass  in  here  before,"  she  said. 

"Yes.  I'm  new  in  town.  I  teach  mathematics." 

"Well  you  know  what  Mr.  Math  teacher  my  name  is  Nettie. 
You  know  something  else?  You  came  to  the  right  place  for  your 
fish.  You  know  why?"  Brad  didn't  realize  he  was  supposed  to 
answer  that  last  one  so  he  just  stood  there  as  she  gathered  the 
sandwich  materials  and  began  making  the  sandwich  behind  the 
counter.  She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  tighten  her  apron.  He 
watched  her  untie  the  strings,  dropping  the  cloth  to  her  knees, 
wriggling  her  legs  to  push  the  apron  down,  then  pulling  it  back 
up,  yanking  the  cords  tighter,  squeezing  her  waist.  She  repeated 
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herself:  "Do  you  know  why  this  is  the  right  place  for  fish?" 

"No.  No.  Why,"  Brad  said  quickly  realizing  his  mistake. 

Then  she  asked  him  if  he  wanted  mustard  on  his  sandwich. 
He  said  yes,  and  she  lathered  the  yellow  on  the  bread  and  lettuce. 

"Since  I  came  here  six  years  ago  we  haven't  had  to  buy  a 
single  fish.  Our  fish  in  back  just  never  seem  to  run  out.  So  this 
salmon,  these  sardines  that  I  am  putting  on  your  sandwich, 
they're  special  fish.  They're  six  year  old  fish.  But  taste  them — 
fresh  as  can  be.  They'll  taste  as  salty  and  yummy  as  your 
Mother's  breasts."  Brad  looked  at  her  with  big  eyes. 

"Oh  and  the  bread  is  like  that  too,"  she  said.  "The  bread  from 
this  sandwich  is  the  same  way.  It's  been  here  since  I  came."  She 
handed  him  the  sandwich  and  Brad  handed  her  the  money,  and  a 
two  dollar  tip.  He  was  hooked.  Then  she  thanked  him  and 
invited  him  to  sit  down,  for  him  to  lick  his  salty  lips  slowly  and 
listen  to  her  talk  on  and  on. 

After  that  first  encounter  with  Nettie,  Brad  began  remming  to 
Pitts  Grocery  every  Sunday.  Sometimes  she  would  tell  him 
stories  about  herself  or  about  Plum:  the  one  about  the  Mayor 
who  loved  his  children  so  much  he  killed  them,  the  one  about  the 
old  genius  who  lives  alone  in  the  park,  the  time  when  she  made 
love  to  an  angel.  Once  she  told  him  what  happened  to  the  math 
teacher.  The  old  teacher  was  viscously  shy  and  became  obsessed 
with  one  of  his  tiny  students,  she  said,  and  finally  got  up  the 
nerve  to  ask  her  over  to  his  house  for  extra  tutoring.  But  when 
the  little  girl  arrived  she  found  him  dead,  naked  with  his  head  in 
the  oven  like  a  roast.  "The  dangers  of  teaching,"  she  told  him. 

Sometimes  Nettie  would  give  him  advice:  tell  him  everyday 
cures  for  physical  ailments,  give  him  moral  pointers,  how  to  take 
charge  of  his  life,  how  to  eat  a  healthy  diet  of  fish  and  bread. 
Sometimes  she  would  simply  recite  passages  from  the  Bible  as  if 
she  had  memorized  the  entire  book  herself:  "Then  children  were 
brought  to  him  that  he  might  lay  his  hands  on  them  and  pray." 
She  would  look  to  the  sky  and  continue,  "the  disciples  rebuked 
the  people;  but  Jesus  said,  iet  the  children  come  to  me,  and  do 
not  hinder  them;  for  to  such  belongs  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
And  he  laid  his  hands  on  them  and  went  away." 

But,  Nettie  said,  "the  Bible  is  just  a  damn  book  anyway.  You 
can't  believe  every  story  you  read,  or  hear." 

Brad  stopped  reading  the  Bible  altogether  a  few  weeks  ago 
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though  because  he  decided  that  he  doesn't  need  it  and  to  instead 
just  come  to  Usten  to  Nettie  preach  over  her  fish  counter  on 
Sundays,  to  eat  his  sandwich  and  hear  her  voice.  Then  Brad 
began  giving  her  the  money  from  the  pet  fund  every  Sunday.  He 
told  her  about  the  fund  and  she  told  him  that  one  day  soon  she 
could  get  him  gerbils  that  would  never  die.  That  way  the  chil- 
dren wouldn't  have  to  witness  the  pain  of  death.  She  said  it  so 
nicely  too.  "But.. .it  will  take  a  lot  of  money,  a  lot''  she  said.  -He 
thought  it  was  rude  to  ask  how  much.  Where  else  can  you  buy  a 
miracle  afterall?  He  gave  her  the  pet  fund  money  on  Sundays, 
and  in  exchange  for  her  words  Brad  always  gave  her  twenty 
dollars  of  the  fund  money  for  herself. 

Now  Brad  steps  outside  to  go  on  his  Sunday  walk.  He  looks 
at  the  snow  falling  down  on  Plum,  except  to  Brad  the  snow 
doesn't  fall,  it  multiplies.  It  faintly  floats  in  the  March  air  and 
repeats  itself  over  and  over  like  a  wallpaper  pattern — covering 
all  of  the  universe.  The  snowflakes  are  like  percentiles,  each  one 
a  minute  and  simple  part  of  the  looming  sky.  Brad  follows  this 
snowy  pattern  with  his  eyes.  He  can  graph  it  on  a  chart,  he  can 
use  it  for  a  multiplication  problem.  What  would  his  third  grade 
class  think  of  this?  he  wonders.  "Class,  what  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  snowflakes  times 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  one 
snowflakes?"  That's  a  good  one. 

Brad  looks  like  a  birch  tree  himself:  tall,  skeletal,  stumbling, 
only  instead  of  peeling  bark  he  has  big  grey  boots.  He  kicks 
them  against  the  step  outside  his  apartment  building,  shakes  his 
ski-hat  head,  and  moves  towards  the  dark  glow  hovering  close 
ahead  in  the  sky.  He  looks  at  his  watch — right  on  time.  It  is  ten 
o'clock  exactly  and  Brad  has  twenty  minutes  to  make  his  weekly 
walk  down  to  Pitts  Grocery. 

Just  as  Brad  begins  his  trudge  through  the  snow  he  remem- 
bers to  check  his  pockets.  It's  a  trick  Nettie  taught  him — to  be 
careful  before  forgetting.  It  makes  perfect  sense — check  every- 
thing over,  simplify,  run  everything  through  the  machine  of  the 
mind.  Brad  slides  his  hands  into  his  coat  pockets:    "Right, 
banana,  Bible,  and  money  for  Nettie,"  he  says  to  himself, 
"good."  The  banana  is  for  Brad,  the  Bible  and  the  money  he 
brings  for  Nettie.  Just  then  the  Plum  Episcopalian  church  bell 
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begins  its  ten  o'clock  ringing.  Ring,  ring.  It  does  that  for  an 
eternity  every  Sunday — the  ringing  usually  follows  him  all  the 
way  to  Pitts  Grocery. 

The  ring  of  the  church  bell  mixes  in  the  air  with  Brad's 
crunching  steps  on  the  snow  as  he  passes  the  church,  and  then 
the  Plum  park  on  his  right.  As  he's  walking  past  the  snow 
covered  skeletons  of  trees,  and  park  benches  huddling  together 
like  bag-ladies  a  boy  scrambles  up  the  sidewalk  coughing  and 
hacking  towards  Brad.  Brad  stops  him  before  he  passes  by. 

"Excuse  me  young  man"  Brad  says.  The  boy  throws  him  a 
look  as  if  to  say  "yeah  what?"  then  he  says  it:  "yeah.  What?" 

"You  can  cure  that  cold  if  you  make  sure  to  drink  two  cups  of 
orange  juice  and  gargle  at  night  with  melted  butter."  Brad  smiles 
warmly  and  nods.  The  boy  turns  his  head  and  looks  at  him  over 
his  shoulder  and  keeps  walking,  walks  faster,  slides  and  slips 
through  the  snow  like  a  lame  cat.  Nettie  is  so  right,  that  boy  is 
going  to  be  so  much  better  off  now — the  town  really  needs  him, 
Brad  thinks.  He  waves  goodbye  to  the  retreating  back  of  the  boy 
and  walks  on  past  the  park  to  the  string  of  houses  lining 
Peachtree  Street. 

But  giving  out  helpful  health  hints  is  just  routine  for  Brad. 
He's  used  to  it — hardly  notices  it  even,  it's  becoming  a  natural 
reaction.  So  the  first  image  that  catches  his  attention  this  morn- 
ing is  not  the  boy,  but  his  own  eye  in  the  billows  of  smoke, 
hovering  in  the  black  pillows  of  ash  rising  from  the  Featherspoon 
house.  The  darkness  reflects  Brad's  left  eye  back  to  him  through 
his  glasses.  It  floats  big  and  brown  in  front  of  him  like  a  giant 
moon  and  he  simply  can't  look  through  it.  The  black  of  the  fire 
like  the  black  back  of  a  mirror  reflects  it  to  him.  He  wonders 
why  his  right  eye  doesn't  hover  in  his  glasses.  It  only  does  in 
fact  when  he  closes  his  left  one.  Must  be  left  eyed  he  thinks. 
The  hovering  eye  makes  him  feel  not  so  much  self-reflective  as 
separated.  He  doesn't  want  to  look  at  that  eye;  he  would  rather 
not  see  it  and  believe  he  is  drifting  alone  like  those  snowflakes  in 
the  sky.  It's  just  as  Nettie  says — "we  are  our  own  little  Gods." 

Brad  takes  off  his  glasses,  and  with  the  front  of  his  black 
trench  coat  rubs  his  glasses  so  to  rub  out  the  smudges,  to  rub  that 
hovering  eye  right  out  of  them.  He  puts  his  glasses  back  on  and 
the  eye  disappears  for  a  bit.  But  it  will  return  it  always  will. 
The  key,  he  thinks,  is  to  learn  how  to  look  through  it,  to  be  blind 
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to  it  so  to  see,  to  become  accustomed  to  that  certain  amount  of 
distraction  that  everyone  needs,  and  then  to  surmount  it. 

The  flames  scream  out  the  window  on  the  left  side  of  the 
house  and  the  yellow  paint  is  peeling  black,  falling  like  leaves 
from  the  house.  The  red  lights  from  the  fire  trucks  glare  and 
bum  and  twirl.  The  fireman's  ladder  scratches  against  the  naked 
trees,  pushing  snow  off  onto  the  ground.  They  place  the  ladder 
against  the  side  of  the  house  and  lumber  up  it  hesitantly  to  peak 
in  the  top  floor  window.  Brad  wonders  if  there  is  anyone  inside. 
The  poor  Featherspoon  kids.  The  poor  Featherspoon  family. 
Nettie  told  him  once  how  Mayor  Featherspoon  left  all  of  them 
one  day — the  wife,  the  kids,  the  town  of  Plum  everyone.  A  real 
shame.  There  were  rumors  about  the  two  Featherspoon  kids,  that 
they  were  trapped  in  the  giant  house  by  their  mother  and  couldn't 
leave,  that  they  were  savages  outside  the  pink  hands  of  society. 
Brad  has  always  wanted  to  knock  on  their  door  and  ask  them  if 
they  would  like  to  come  to  school  with  him.  He  would  be  nice 
about  it,  and  would  even  take  them  to  show  and  tell.  They  would 
be  the  kind  of  kids  that  become  school  mascots,  the  kind  of  kids 
that  the  other  kids  adore  from  a  distance.  It  would  be  educa- 
tional. 

Brad  has  never  seen  a  real  fire  before.  Once,  when  he  lived  in 
the  City  some  stoner-kids  down  the  street  burnt  up  their  sofa 
when  they  were  too  high  to  notice  a  burning  match  on  the 
cushion.  The  air  had  the  musty  smell  of  burnt  fabric  then  but 
this  is  different  somehow.  This  smell  is  rich,  like  a  whole 
orchard  is  burning,  fruit  and  all. 

The  fruit  smell  reminds  Brad  of  Pitts  Grocery  and  this  makes 
him  anxious  to  get  there  to  see  Nettie  Tripp  and  eat  one  of  those 
sardine  sandwiches.  The  fire  is  interesting  enough,  but  it  is 
really  disrupting  his  schedule.  Brad  goes  every  Sunday  espe- 
cially to  see  Nettie  and  he  must  be  there  by  10:  20.  He  must. 
Afterall,  he  can't  see  her  all  during  the  week  because  he  is  at  the 
school  all  day  teaching  math.  So  he  can  only  think  of  her — and 
that's  just  not  enough.     Recently  he  has  been  teaching  fractions, 
and  one  night  when  he  was  preparing  exercises  for  the  kids  to  do 
for  the  next  day,  he  thought  of  how  inspirational  Nettie  is.  She  is 
almost  the  kind  of  person  one  could  worship,  he  thought.  He 
wonders  sometimes  what  it  would  be  like  to  base  a  religion  on 
Nettie,  her  sayings,  her  life.  He  could  be  the  high  priest  of  the 
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first  temple  of  Nettie.  He  could  sing  his  praises  of  Nettie  Tripp 
to  the  world.  He  thought  about  telling  her  of  that  idea  the  past 
few  weeks,  but  then  he  figured  there  would  be  no  real  point  to 
it... yet.  He  needs  to  wait  just  a  little  longer  Patience. 

Patience  is  the  key  anyway  because  he  has  to  wait  so  long  to 
see  her  between  visits — at  least  it  always  feels  so  long.  But 
seeing  her  on  Sundays  is  not  so  much  cathartic  for  Brad  as  it  is 
architectural:  it  is  the  building  up  of  more  feeling.  He  can't  wait 
to  lay  a  few  more  stones  onto  what  is  already  a  skyscraper  of 
conviction.  So  he  only  needs  a  few  more  stones,  he  only  needs 
for  the  building  to  reach  to  the  clouds,  then  he  can  tell  her  about 
the  idea  for  the  religion  of  Nettie. 

He's  not  too  concerned  with  telling  her  yet  though  because 
this  Sunday  is  special  on  its  own  right.  Last  week  Nettie  said 
that  she  was  going  to  go  into  the  Great  Birch  Forest  that  she  was 
going  to  go  into  the  forest  to  face  the  ruins  of  the  old  Plum 
prison  there.  That,  she  said,  would  be  her  ultimate  test — to  lock 
horns  with  the  forest  like  a  ram.  If  she  could  face  the  darkness 
of  the  woods,  the  ruin  of  the  great  prison  there,  what  then 
couldn't  she  do?  In  anticipation  of  her  victory  over  the  forest, 
this  Sunday  Brad  comes  bearing  a  gift,  more  symbolic  than 
anything  but  a  gift  nevertheless — his  old  bible.  He  doesn't  need 
it  anymore  now  that  he  has  her,  and  regardless  he  wants  to  give  it 
to  her  in  appreciation  of  everything  she  has  done  for  him,  in 
celebration  of  her  brave  sojourn — as  a  gift  of  himself  so  to 
speak.  The  Bible  is  wrapped  in  his  coat  pocket,  but  he  can 
hardly  feel  it,  all  that  he  can  feel  is  its  its  warmth.  As  he  pushes 
his  way  into  the  crowd  of  people,  it  feels  like  a  little  bird  in  his 
pocket,  all  those  feathers  longing  to  glide  to  higher  ground. 

Nettie  will  especially  like  this  gift,  this  bird  of  a  Bible  be- 
cause, as  she  told  Brad,  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she  wanted  to 
be  a  veterinarian.  She  had  not  only  a  love  for  animals,  but  a  rich 
desire  to  be  an  animal.  She  wanted  to  be  a  veterinarian  not 
simply  so  that  she  could  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  everyday- 
ness  of  animals,  to  feel  the  rank  breath  of  a  dog  in  her  face,  to 
hold  a  sleek  black  cat  with  a  broken  leg  in  her  arms  and  mend 
the  hurt,  to  be  able  to  examine  a  bird's  wings  as  if  she  was 
looking  under  an  angel's  robe.  No,  Nettie  wanted  to  be  able  to 
feel  that  lame  cat  in  her  arms  so  to  be  the  animal:  "you  know," 
she  said,  "it's  just  like  how  parents  have  children  so  they  can  feel 
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the  feeling  of  being  a  child  again.  And  considering  what  hap- 
pened to  my  own  parents,  how  they  never  really  had  the  chance 
to  do  that  with  me..."  But  it  was  only  a  childhood  idea,  she  told 
Brad  then  said  that  anyway  she  could  never  push  the  idea 
through  in  reality.  "That's  why  I  sell  fish  instead  and  talk  to 
you,"  she  said.  "Sad  huh?  But,  when  I  leave,  when  I  return..." 

Brad  is  now  deep  within  a  growing  crowd  of  people.  He  can 
hardly  see  the  Featherspoon  house  or  the  usual  sights  along  his 
journey  anymore  and  he  isn't  happy  about  it.  The  Plum  residents 
just  stand  there  and  stare  at  the  burning  house.  Fathers  and 
mothers  are  wearing  black  boots,  little  children  have  red  or  blue 
ones  with  colorful  designs  and  velcro  laces.  The  adults  look 
solemn  and  groan.  The  children  laugh  and  smile  and  go  "oooh." 
The  fathers  give  into  their  children's  excitement  and  grunt  and 
hoist  them  onto  their  shoulders  as  if  it  were  the  Fourth  of  July,  as 
if  they  are  watching  a  parade  not  someone's  house  burning 
down.  The  fathers  tell  the  mothers  to  get  warm  drinks  for  them. 
A  fat  man  wearing  only  sweatpants  and  a  bright  red  Coke  t- shirt 
turns  to  his  wife  and  says,  "go  and  make  some  hot  chocolate — 
could  you?  I'm  cold  as  shit.  And  oh,  and  use  real  milk  this 
time."  She  listens,  nods,  makes  a  face  behind  his  back,  winks 
discretely  at  her  daughter  who  smiles  and  giggles,  and  walks 
briskly  back  to  the  kitchen.  The  church  bell  rings. 

A  bearded  fireman  limps  over  to  the  crowd  to  tell  them  in  a 
grumbling  moan  to  back  up.  His  voice  thunders  in  Brad's 
stomach.  He  is  the  father  of  one  of  his  students  Jerald  Keam. 
Brad  met  him  before  when  little  Jerald  got  in  trouble  for  throw- 
ing sticks  and  pieces  of  glass  at  Melanie  Shylock  out  on  the 
playground.  Brad  calls  out  to  Mr.  Keam  and  he  comes  over.  Mr. 
Keam  asks  him  how  Jerald  is  doing  in  school  and  seems  con- 
cemed.  Brad  tells  him  fine.  It  is  only  a  slight  lie.  Just  the  other 
day  Jerald  tried  to  stab  Jennette  Schafif  s  arm  with  his  scissors 
but  he's  just  a  child.  Jerald  is  a  good  kid — a  bit  of  a  sadist,  but 
then  who  isn't? 

Mr.  Keam's  eyes  are  red  like  he's  been  crying,  and  he  looks 
especially  distressed  all  of  a  sudden. 

"Does  the  smoke  do  that  to  them?"  Brad  asks. 

"Nope  the  lovin'  does."  Brad  doesn't  understand. 

"The  lovin' — my  special  one  and  I  had  a  bit  of  a  argument 
last  night.  Jerald's  been  bringin'  us  down  with  all  his  antics." 
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Brad  empathizes,  but  thinks  its  strange  that  Mr.  Keam  is  telling 
him  that.  It's  not  the  first  time  someone  has  been  so  open  with 
him — it's  happened  quite  a  bit  actually  ever  since  he's  been 
giving  out  advice  and  visiting  Nettie.  Brad  tells  Mr.  Keam  that 
Jerald  is  a  good  kid,  and  that  he  doesn't  need  to  worry  about  him, 
and  that  he  thinks  he  should  just  relax  some. 

Mr.  Keam  kneads  his  brow  and  says  "well  I'm  tryin'but  the 
little  tike  is  a  wildebeest.  Don't  want  him  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
gmnt,  chasing  down  fires  like  his  pop.  The  missus  wouldn't 
approve."  Brad  nods.  Poor  man. 

Brad  points  his  walking  stick  at  him  and  says  "Mr.  Keam,  if 
you  take  some  snow  and  mb  it  gently  on  your  eyes,  they  will  be 
much  better,  and  all  the  stinging  will  leave." 

Mr.  Keam  is  nervous  then  and  looks  at  Brad  strange,  with  a 
look  saying  that  he  doesn't  really  plan  on  mbbing  anything  on, 
and  that  Brad  pushed  the  conversation  too  far  and  took  advan- 
tage of  his  crying.  Mr.  Keam  gives  him  the  look  that  Brad  has 
received  before,  the  defensive  look  like  you're  proposing  some- 
thing strange,  not  just  offering  advice.  But  he  points  to  the  fire 
and  says  "thank  you  Mr.  Cmmb.  I  think  I  will.  Now  I've  got  to 
go  on  back  to  the  office."  Brad  gives  him  a  half-bow  anyway  and 
walks  on. 

Just  as  Nettie  says,  always  give  advice.  Brad  smiles  warmly 
and  ignores  the  look.  "Help  those  folks  in  need,"  she  says.  Yes, 
"help  them  because  it  is  your  duty  and  it  should  give  you  plea- 
sure. Help  them  because  you're  a  teacher  with  a  capital  'T'." 

Brad  comes  out  the  other  side  of  the  crowd  and  tums  his  head 
to  glance  at  Mr.  Keam,  and  the  rest  of  the  firemen  spraying  water 
onto  the  fire  from  the  road.  The  fireman  on  the  ladder  peers  into 
the  window,  seems  afraid  of  the  flames  gnawing  on  the  house,  a 
dry  bone,  and  hesitates  from  entering.  The  snow  continues  to 
fall,  seems  to  be  picking  up  even.  Brad  even  thinks  he  hears  a 
soft  sizzle  as  the  flames  swallow  the  snowflakes:  the  snow  on 
the  roof  melts,  trickles  tear-like  down  the  face  of  the  house;  the 
snow  around  the  house  tums  to  streams  of  slushy  mud  and 
water — a  steaming  froth.  Mr.  Keam  doesn't  look  back. 

That's  all  right.  Brad  thinks,  and  drops  his  hand  in  his  coat 
pocket  for  support,  and  feels  the  banana  he  put  there  to  keep  the 
bible  company,  and  he  takes  it  out.  Sundays  are  for  bmnch. 
Often  Brad  eats  a  banana  on  his  walk.  It  is  a  fmit  that  won't 
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make  his  hands  sticky.  He  likes  that:  soft  on  the  inside,  clean  on 
the  outside.  He  opens  the  banana  with  the  fingernail  of  his 
thumb.  It  is  a  gushy  brown  one — his  favorite  kind.  He  hates  to 
take  the  good  fruit  from  the  grocery  store  and  instead  likes  the 
bruised  fruit,  the  fruit  that  has  overcome  some  tragedy:  a  fall 
from  the  delivery  truck,  the  turmoil  of  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the 
fat  grabbing  hands  of  customers.  Plus,  there  are  other  people  in 
the  world  that  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  bruised  fruit  so  well. 

His  banana  makes  Brad  think  of  Pitts  Grocery  again  and  he 
sighs  a  great  sigh.  He  starts  grinding  his  boots  into  the  snow,  as 
if  he  were  revving-up  his  walking  engine.  Except  now  little 
Kenny  Shrille  comes  up  to  him  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  Kenny 
is  a  tiny  brown-eyed  boy  in  Brad's  fifth  period  class — he  is  the 
shortest  boy  in  any  of  his  classes,  and  the  most  immature. 
Kenny  still  wets  his  pants.  He  still  has  to  have  a  nap  time.  Brad 
has  a  soft  spot  for  him  because  he  is  so  innocent,  but  Kenny  can 
be  such  an  annoyance  because  he  slows  down  the  progress  of  the 
class  so  much.  He  can  only  put  up  with  so  much  of  Kenny. 

Kenny  shuffles  up  to  Brad  and  tells  him  that  he  forgot  to  give 
him  money  for  the  pet  fund  on  Friday. 

"Mr.  Crumb  sir  I  want  to  give  you  my  dollar  for  the  pet  fund  I 
know  its  Sunday  and  the  money's  late  I  know  but  here  it  is  and 
thank  you  for  the  gerbil  idea  and  I  hope  we  can  get  them  soon  all 
right  bye."  The  boy  looks  like  a  walking  green  been,  wrapped 
up  in  his  puffy  green  snow  suit,  and  he  shakes  his  head,  and 
shakes  his  head,  and  runs  back  through  the  snow,  to  where  his 
parents  stand  nervously  watching  the  fire  on  the  periphery  of  the 
crowd.  They  pat  his  head  without  looking  at  him. 

"Thanks  Kenny,"  Brad  shouts.  Brad  has  promised  to  buy  his 
classes  two  special  gerbils  for  the  classroom.  He  has  been 
collecting  money  all  year  from  them,  for  the  cage,  for  the  food, 
for  the  gerbils  themselves.  "However  much  you  can  give,"  he 
says  every  week.  He  tells  them  that  he  goes  down  to  the  grocery 
store  to  give  the  money  to  Nettie  so  she  can  get  the  magic 
gerbils — the  kind  that  will  never  die.  "Consider  it  an  invest- 
ment," he  says  as  he  passes  around  a  little  wicket  basket  on 
Friday's.  Some  kids  give  money,  most  do. 

Kenny  anxiously  runs  back  to  Brad. 

"What  did  you  say  Mr  Crumb  sir?" 

"Oh.  I  just  said  'thanks  Kenny.'" 
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"Mr,  Crumb,  are  you  going  to  the  grocery  store  today  like 
usual?  I  mean  I'm  wondering  because  well  are  you?"  Brad 
nods. 

Kenny  tells  him  that  his  parents  and  him  just  came  from  there 
and  he  didn't  see  anyone  named  Nettie  at  the  fish  counter  and 
even  when  they  asked  one  of  the  other  people  who  work  there 
they  said  that  they  haven't  seen  her  for  a  while.  Then  Kenny 
asks  Brad  where  she  could  be  and  what  about  the  gerbils. 

Brad  looks  around  frantically.  He  feels  light-headed.  What 
could  have  happened  to  her?  Could  something  have  happened  in 
the  birch  woods?  He  must  find  out.  He  must  hurry.  But  wait. 
Probably  nothing  has  happened.  Kenny  is  tiny.  Kenny  doesn't 
know  what  he's  talking  about.  Nettie  is  there — Kenny  just 
doesn't  know  anything.  He  doesn't  probably  even  know  what 
she  looks  like.  Kenny  is  not  the  most  attentive  kid  after  all. 
Kenny  is  not  the  brightest  kid.  Kenny  isn't  the  most  reliable  kid. 
There  was  that  one  time  when  he  shitted  in  his  pants,  and  some 
plopped  through  his  pants  leg  onto  the  classroom  floor  Brad  had 
to  wipe  the  shit  up  with  an  old  ditto  on  addition  of  double  digit 
numbers  and  all  the  kids  laughed.  Yes,  Kenny  is  an  idiot,  Brad 
thinks.  Nettie  is  fine. 

Brad  tells  Kenny  that  he  is  a  good  kid  and  that  he  should  ask 
his  parents  for  a  bigger  allowance  for  more  pet  fund  money,  then 
he  says  goodbye.  No,  Nettie's  fine.  She'll  always  be  fine.  And 
anyway,  he  can  feel  her  deep,  deep  down.  He  can  feel  that  heavy 
feeling  wriggling  around  inside  him.  Especially  now  that  he  has 
finally  escaped  from  the  crowd  and  the  burning  house.  He 
sloshes  through  the  snow  and  crosses  the  street  at  the  comer  He 
looks  at  his  watch.  Just  a  little  behind  schedule.  "Here  I  come 
Nettie,"  he  says  aloud,  right  along  with  the  church  bell  ring. 

Brad  passes  the  stop  sign  with  the  black  graffiti  faces  drawn 
in  the  white  lettering,  he  passes  the  Italian  restaurant  with  the 
bad  food,  and  then  Dn  Ripper's  dentist  office  nestled  amidst  the 
houses.  He  sees  the  Plum  cemetery  up  ahead  through  the  tree 
branches.  His  mind  is  filled  with  thoughts,  how  he  didn't  help 
Kenny  at  all  and  everytime  he  tries  to  help  the  kid  he  fails,  how 
he  must  hurry. 

Brad  passes  by  the  grey  stoned  houses  that  line  the  street  past 
the  cemetery.  Their  stoney  faces  look  even  colder  with  snow 
sticking  to  them.  The  wind  is  picking  up  and  the  snow  is  begin- 
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ning  to  sting  his  face.  Then  Brad  walks  by  the  Fry  house.  It  is 
still  dark.  His  eye  reflects  itself  back  to  him  again  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  windows.  Brad  teaches  two  of  the  Fry  children. 
They're  strange  kids,  always  punching  each  other  and  poking 
people  with  their  sharp  pencils.  He  takes  a  huge  bite  of  the 
brown  banana,  feels  the  mush  heavy  in  his  mouth,  how  it 
squeezes  in  between  his  teeth.  Mmm.  Mmm.  The  wind  is 
picking  up  and  the  snowflakes.  Brad  thinks,  now  are  not  only 
multiplying,  but  are  producing  their  own  squares.  He  throws  his 
banana  peel  in  the  Fry's  front  yard. 

Brad  looks  at  his  watch:  10:30.  He's  late.  Brad  begins  to 
walk  even  faster,  he's  running  now,  sprinting  to  the  store.  He's 
on  Cherry  Hill  Avenue  now  and  the  snow  is  falling  faster  and 
faster  and  it  splatters  up  onto  his  pants  but  he  doesn't  care. 
Nettie,  he  thinks.  He  speeds  past  the  post  office,  the  clothing 
store,  the  laundrymat,  the  Plum  library,  the  "locks  and  guns" 
store,  the  sporting  goods  store.  The  snow  splatters  onto  his  coat. 
He  doesn't  care — it's  only  Nettie  that  matters.  Cherry  Hill 
Avenue,  is  deserted  and  the  snow  is  rapidly  piling  onto  the 
ground.  The  cars  along  the  street  are  losing  their  shape.  Plum 
looks  like  a  white  desert.  Or  heaven.  The  church  bells  rings. 
Finally  Brad  reaches  Pitts  Grocery.  The  red  brick  building  seems 
to  glow  with  the  frantic  white  dust  sticking  in  between  the 
bricks.  Brad  knows  it  will  be  open.  It  is  always  open — even  in 
snowy  times.  He  pushes  the  door  in  and  the  little  bell  over  the 
door  rings,  rings. 

Mr.  Pitts  says  hello  to  him  and  Brad  doesn't  answer,  he  just 
makes  a  bee-line  for  the  fish  counter  in  back.  He  hardly  notices 
the  few  customers  that  are  in  the  shop,  looking  at  the  shelves,  the 
now  almost  empty  shelves.  People  must  still  be  stocking  up  for 
a  long  stay  inside.  Brad  hardly  notices  the  faces  of  the  custom- 
ers as  they  mumble  to  themselves.  He  storms  by  them — right  by 
the  canned  goods,  the  cereal,  the  dessert  aisle,  even  the  bananas 
and  fruit — to  the  fish  counter  in  back. 

But  instead  of  being  greeted  by  Nettie  Tripp,  he  runs  face  to 
mousey  face  with  a  tiny  white  haired  man  with  splotchy  moles 
all  over  his  cheeks,  moles  with  hairs  sticking  out  of  them.  Brad's 
never  seen  him  before.  Where  is  Nettie?  Where  is  Nettie? 

"What?  Where's  Nettie?"  Brad  gasps  out  of  breath. 

The  man  squints  at  him  and  asks  him,  "You  didn't  hear?" 
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"No." 

The  man  tells  him  that  Mr.  Pitts  has  been  trying  to  find  her  all 
week,  that  they  finally  just  went  into  her  place,  but  that  all  of  her 
stuff  was  gone. 

"No,  no." 

"Yes,  yes.  And  know  the  funny  part?"  he  says,  "I  think  she 
thought  she  was  something  special  because  from  what  Mr.  Pitts 
said  there  was  some  weird  shit  at  her  place,  and  a  note  talking 
about  the  birch  woods  or  something,  and  coming  back  like  some 
fucking  Jesus.  Well  I  haven't  seen  nobody." 

"Weird  things?" 

The  man  squeaks  a  laugh  and  tells  him  that  they  found  dead 
gerbils  and  blood  all  over  the  place.  "She  was  one  crazy  bitch 
wasn't  she?"  Brad  doesn't  answer — his  feet  feel  heavy,  and  he 
feels  sick  to  his  stomach  all  of  a  sudden.  He  sits  down  at  the 
cafe  table.  The  Bible  that  he  was  going  to  give  Nettie  doesn't 
feel  like  a  bird  anymore,  it  feels  like  a  dead,  heavy  rock.  He's 
feels  tired,  drained.  But  he  bites  his  tongue  and  orders  his  usual 
sardine  sandwich  anyway.  The  tiny  man  chirps  to  himself  as  he 
mocks  the  order  to  himself. 

Then  Brad  hears  a  cat's  meow  from  behind  the  counter  and 
the  whine  of  the  tiny  old  man.  "Bitch  cat.  Get  out  of  the  fish." 
The  man  kicks  at  the  cat  and  misses  and  the  cat  comes  running 
out  and  looks  at  Brad,  through  Brad.  The  man  goes  and  makes 
Brad's  sandwich,  and  doesn't  even  ask  him  if  he  wants  mustard 
on  it.  He's  not  Nettie  that's  for  sure. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  cat  came  from,"  the  man  says.  "All 
this  fish  back  here  is  going  to  attract  some  weird  shit."  Brad 
watches  the  cat,  as  it  slides  to  where  he  sits.  "If  the  shit  head 
comes  back  here  again  I'll  kill  it,  make  it  a  part  of  the  fresh  meat 
counter  display,"  the  tiny  man  squeals.  The  cat  leans  first 
against  the  chair  Brad  sits  in,  then  rubs  against  his  leg  and  purrs. 
It's  eyes  bum  and  spark  and  pop  with  light  and  it  purrs  loudly. 
Brad  pats  the  cat's  head  and  feels  its  warmth  against  his  palm. 
He  sees  his  left  eye  begins  to  float  in  the  black  of  the  cat's  fur 
swimming  in  the  black  like  a  big  brown  fish.  It  has  returned. 
Brad  thinks — his  floating  eye  has. 

The  man  hands  Brad  the  sandwich  and  Brad  stands  up  to  pay 
for  it,  tells  him  to  keep  the  change.  Brad  doesn't  know  exactly 
what  to  think,  doesn't  know  if  the  mousey  man  is  lying  to  him 
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about  Nettie  or  what.  Maybe  he's  just  an  older  version  of  Kenny. 
She  wouldn't  just  desert  him.  She  wouldn't  just  flutter  out  the 
window  like  a  bird.    Brad  doesn't  know  what  to  think.  He 
doesn't  think  at  all  in  fact — he  feels  and  what  he  feels  is  nothing 
like  that  rich  wriggling  feeling.  It's  something  different,  some- 
thing entirely  elusive — that  separation  feeling  he  feels  everytime 
his  eye  floats  in  black  like  it  does.  Or  maybe  its  that  feeling  that 
he  gets  when  he  knows  he  has  to  wait  to  tell  Nettie  about  his 
religion  idea,  that  he  has  to  wait  to  give  her  his  old  Bible,  to  get 
the  gerbils  and  everything.  Anyway,  it's  a  deep  feeling:  of 
nothing,  just  nothing.  All  is  like  the  snow  now:  but  it  no  longer 
multiplies  itself,  it's  not  graphable,  it  isn't  even  faintly  falling 
through  the  universe — it  just  crashes  down  to  the  cold  ground  in 
a  white  spasm. 

A  spasm  of  white.  Brad  thinks.  He  lifts  the  sandwich  to  the 
sky  and  tilts  his  head  back  to  say  "Oh  Nettie.  Here's  to  you 
Nettie.  Blessings."  The  old  man  snickers  and  squints.  The  cat 
purrs  and  rubs  against  Brad's  leg.  The  Bible  in  Brad's  pocket  is 
a  heavy  boulder  now  and  as  soon  as  he  speaks  it  drags  him  down 
to  his  seat.  Brad  takes  a  bite  of  the  sandwich. 

He  expects  the  tasty,  salty  sandwich  he  usually  has  every 
Sunday  at  this  time.  But  it  isn't.  The  sardines  are  rotten  and  the 
bread  is  brick-stale.  Six  years.  Six  years  old.  Brad  thinks.  Then 
it's  only  for  a  moment  that  the  rotten  sandwich  sits  in  Brad's 
mouth,  only  one  moment  until  he  bends  over,  bends  over  and 
spits  the  six  year  old  shit  right  onto  the  floor,  it's  only  a  moment 
until  Brad's  eye  follows  the  cat  gliding  over  to  it  red  and  ashen. 


NATHAN  LESLIE 
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LIBBY 

wears  her  passion 
like  a  slip  next  to 
her  skin;  it  shifts 
against  her  thighs  as 
she  bends  to  rinse 
the  breakfast  plates, 
to  wipe  the  kitchen  table. 

By  afternoon  she 

might  forget,  like 

her  own  perfume  so  familiar 

she  can  only  smell 

its  absence. 

But  at  night  it  bites 

like  a  hot  spit  of  grease, 

irritates  like  grit  between 

the  bed's  stiff  sheets. 

She  aches  to  strip 

it  from  her  shoulders, 

fold  it  away  among 

her  stockings  and  brassieres. 

She  gets  a  glass 

of  water  from  the  sink. 

Her  husband,  slack-bellied, 
snores  on  his  back. 
He  fancies  himself 
a  crack  auto  mechanic; 
his  ear  can  peg  at 
half  a  mile  which 
cylinder  is  missing. 

And  in  his  dreams 

the  crank  shafts  gleam 

in  rows — yes  sir — and 

every 

single 

piston 

hits. 
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SUMMER  OVERWHELMING 


I  feel  my  pores 

Gasp  under  the  weight  of  my  shirt, 

Sensing  the  imminence 

Of  the  seasons  near  colhsion. 

Entirely  awake, 

though  deep  into  the  night, 

I  now  bear  witness 

As  summer  falls  with  a  heavy  air. 

Breaking  spring's  crystal  disguise. 

Shattering  a  peace. 

Suddenly  I'm  choking. 

My  breathing  is  labored  and 

I  feel  my  skin  pant. 

Beads  are  strung  out  on  my  brow. 

Shimmering  and  salty. 

The  sultry  season  has  wove  jewels 

Into  my  face. 

I  fear  the  orb 

Which  shall  turn  my  body  red 

Like  a  sore. 

Break  my  skin. 

Make  it  shed  like  melted  plastic, 

As  it  drains  the  life  from  within  me. 

Sucking  water  with  its 

Rays  that  fall  quiver — 

Elongated  leeches  that  glisten. 

As  I  am  far  from  sleep, 
Summer  thinks  nothing  of 
Wrecking  me. 


JOEL  MOG 
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CHINA  STAR 


The  tablecloths  at  the  China  Star  are  thick  and  white  with  embroidery, 

icing  swirls  bleached  brown  by  chop  suey  stains 

and  the  remains  of  rice  I  spilled  while  eating  dinner  there  with  you. 

My  fork  sung  electric  as  I  lifted  mouthfuls  of  food 

you  loved  to  my  lips, 

sharp,  tingling  grains  and  golden  egg  rolls. 

You  did  not  ask  if  I  liked  Chinese,  but  there  were  the  days 

when  I  was  willing  to  build  rock  gardens  for  you, 

brew  tea  in  every  blue-pagoda  cup  you  could  have  collected. 

My  burning  lasted  as  steady  and  red  as  a  permanent  sunset, 

too  red  for  your  frightened  white  arms  and  chipped  promises — 

You  cracked  like  a  ceremonial  cup  scalded 

by  the  strongest,  greenest  tea. 

From  Southern  hills  you  sometimes  write  to  me 

in  sprawling,  fevered  spurts,  your  letters  large 

and  boyishly  scrawled  on  dirty  notebook  paper, 

shouting  rhetorical  records  of  yourself  as  if 

through  a  megaphone. 

The  pages  remind  me  of  the  tablecloths  we  once  ate  on, 

already  spoiled  before  the  feast  could  be  shared. 


MARNIE  COLTON 
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Excerpt  from  "CLEARING  SKIES" 
Section  2 


I  pull  open  the  scarred  wooden  dresser  drawer  and  see  red; 
Celia  would  upholster  me  in  red.  Red  corduroy  chinos,  red 
turtlenecks,  a  red  Shetland  sweater.  Red:  the  color  of  anger. 
Again  this  morning  like  the  ten  or  twelve  before  it  I  push  shut 
the  drawer  and  fall  back  on  the  bed.  I  listen  to  the  building 
empty.  I  hear  my  history  class  fill  up.  Squares — there  are 
squares  on  the  ceiling,  a  pocked  tile  grid;  I  count  them  at  least 
once  a  day.  One  square  for  each  day  of  fall  semester.  One 
square  for  each  calorie  in  a  glazed  chocolate  donut.  To  history 
class  I  do  not  go  my  history  I  do  not  know — General  John 
Bowman  President  John  Bowman.  "Do  not  come  for  Parents' 
Weekend,"  I  told  her.  Now  Jenna  "my  father  is  coming."  The 
silence  cold  and  heavy  like  a  spoon  pressed  on  the  tongue.  Then 
after  a  minute  /  don 't  believe  .you  her  taffeta  voice  You  don 't  even 
know  where  your  father  is.  "I  have  found  him."  I  am  finding 
him.  It  is  part  of  my  secret. 

I  hide  the  secret  beneath  my  shirt.  My  old  green  shirt.  I 
smile  to  be  swallowed  by  its  wide  green  mouth. 

Green  is  my  father.  Celia  is  red.  Blue-eyed  Celia  cold  and 
red.  Red  like  mercury  minus  twenty  degrees  blue  like  my  hands 
blue  with  cold. 

I  poured  the  glaze  into  my  bucket.  I  poured  it  with  a  plastic 
cup:  mason's  red,  celadon,  cobalt,  delft.  To  mix  the  glazes  I  used 
a  spoon,  then  my  hand,  then  my  arm.  Gray,  like  clay  gray  like 
mud — green  and  red  and  blue  make  gray.  I  wiped  it  on  my  arms 
and  neck,  smearing  it  acreoss  my  face  and  eyelids  and  into  my 
hair.  And  then  around  the  studio:  over  kickwheels,  tables, 
shelves  lined  with  pots.  I  don't  remember  stopping.  I  don't 
remember  washing.  But  I  am  clean  now,  clean  and,  gray. 

/  think  you  should  have  a  roommate,  college  is  a  way  to  meet 
people,  make  friends.  I've  fdled  out  your  blue  card:  non- 
smoker,  early  riser,  neat  room.  Celia  wants  a  neat  room.  Sharp 
smooth  surfaces.  /  think  you  should  have  a  roommate. 

They  took  me  out  to  dinner.  Parents'  Weekend  buffet.  The 
tables  were  draped  in  white  and  ivory  damask  linen.  Red-orange 
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tomatoes,  devilled  eggs,  snow-white  crab  meat  veined  with  red. 
Strawberries  the  size  of  babies'  fists.  Mounds  of  rolls  just  barely 
browned.  French-cut  green  beans  like  blades  of  grass,  sprinkled 
with  almonds.  I  filled  my  plate  with  jellies:  clear  golden  apple, 
dark  thick  grape,  marmalade  with  wisps  of  rind.  They  glittered 
in  the  light  like  jewels.  I  tasted  each  with  my  teaspoon,  savoring 
the  coolness,  dissolving  the  colors  to  liquid  in  my  mouth.  Then  I 
felt  the  silence,  saw  the  gaping  mouths  that  froze  into  tongue- 
tied  circles  and  crescents.  Aren't  you  hungry?  asked  the  mother. 
Her  voice  tinkling  like  ice  on  glass.  The  roommate  stared. 

Make  friends  meet  people  meet  people  make  friends.  I  make 
friends  with  hunger.  We  meet  in  secret  comers.  At  my  behest 
she  comes  and  goes;  she  is  loyal.  I  never  have  to  be  alone. 

The  hallway  mumbles,  clears  its  throat,  coughs  my  hallmates 
out  into  the  frost-cold  courtyard.  I  don't  have  time  to  go  to  class. 
In  my  closet  is  a  box  of  donuts.  Mine.  I  let  myself  pick  only 
one:  yellow  creme-filled,  dusted  white  like  buscuits  punched  in 
circles  with  a  wooden-handled  cutter.  One  bite  for  every  square 
on  the  ceiling,  tiny  bites  like  seed  pearls  or  thick  French  knots.  I 
eat  it  for  an  hour,  saving  the  silky  creme  for  last,  savoring  its 
blandness. 

My  hunger  is  quiet.  I  am  bloated.  I  swell  into  the  solitude, 
too  big  for  the  narrow  confines  of  my  room.  I  pull  at  my  shirt, 
now  uncomfortably  tight.  I  am  disgusting.  I  am  sick. 

In  the  bathroom  I  check  the  mirror:  my  face  is  swollen,  so 
puffy  I  can  barely  see  my  eyes.  How  ugly  you  are,  Jenna.  You 
are  loathsome.  I  fill  a  plastic  cup  with  water;  my  lips  leave  a 
ghost  mouth,  a  dusty  shadow.  Celia's  lips  are  always  red:  on 
glasses,  napkins,  the  forehead  of  my  first-grade  self.  Cold  and 
red  against  my  skin,  burning  like  hoar  ice  that  sticks  to  your 
tongue  and  then  is  yanked  away. 

I  put  my  face  into  the  toilet.  Close  my  eyes.  Muscles  con- 
tract and  my  stomach  empties,  spitting  its  burden  out  again 
through  the  mouth  that  betrayed  my  hunger.  I  rinse  my  mouth. 

Remember  the  secret,  remember,  remember.  Lying  on  the 
bed,  I  slip  my  hands  beneath  my  shirt,  slide  them  across  my 
abdomen,  hips,  my  ribs — the  smooth,  sharp  surfaces.  My  skin 
has  thinned,  and  I  touch  my  bones.  My  stomach  curves  in  like 
the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  Hugging  my  pillow  to  my  chest,  I  close  my 
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eyes.  I  lose  time. 

When  I  look  again  there  is  no  sun,  but  the  light  that  falls  in 
rectangles  across  the  floor  is  brighter.  I  hear  the  classrooms 
empty;  I  feel  the  dining  room  crowd,  spill  over.  Getting  up,  I 
half-fill  my  hot  pot  with  water;  as  it  warms,  I  take  a  tea-bag  from 
the  box  in  my  drawer.  That  summer  we  drank  tea  with  honey. 
But  honey  is  only  for  Sundays,  only  if  I  have  been  good.  Tea 
with  honey  in  stoneware  mugs.  Celia's  mugs.  Isn't  your  mother 
Celia  Fontaine — the  potter?  I  put  my  tea-bag  in  a  thermal  plastic 
cup.  But,  her  work  is  exquisite — so  passionate!  I  rub  the  glaze 
into  my  jeans.  I  pour  it  across  my  chest,  onto  my  feet.  A  vase, 
with  the  contours  of  a  woman.  So  passionate!  I  don't  remember 
stopping.  The  water  almost  boils  and  I  pour  it  in  my  cup.  The 
cup  is  white;  I  can  tell  when  the  water  just  starts  to  color.  I  take 
out  the  tea-bag  right  away.  Steam  from  the  hot  cup  mists  my 
face,  clings  to  my  skin  like  a  damp  wool  scarf.  The  pale  tea 
ripples  with  my  breath.  One  sip  for  every  square  on  the  ceiling; 
one  sip  for  every  square  on  the  ceiling.  This  afternoon  I  must  go 
to  class.  I  do  not  take  ceramics  now.  I  mixed  the  glazes  with  a 
spoon,  my  hand.  I  don't  remember  stopping. 

I  am  careful  to  pour  the  last  drops  of  tea  down  the  sink.  Rinse 
the  cup  and  put  it  back.  Pull  on  my  sweatpants,  black  and  baggy. 
Tie  on  my  sneaker.  Find  my  pencil.  Graph  paper.  Keys  to  my 
room. 

My  breath  condenses  in  the  chill  gray  air;  I  hug  my  arms 
against  my  chest,  I  hurry  against  the  cold.  Shapeless  students 
wander  to  class,  lumpy  in  their  jackets  like  potatoes  in  sacking.  I 
shiver.  Shapeless  students  wander  to  class,  their  mouths  moving 
soundlessly.  I  pass  them,  mouths  without  voices.  Meet  people, 
make  friends.  I  see  them,  mouths  without  words.  Aren't  you 
hungry?  Without  faces.   You  surely  aren  't  built  like  you  mother 
Aren  't  you  hungry?  Yesyesyesshe  is  my  friend.  /  like  healthy 
eaters.  Makes  you  strong.  Aren't  you  hungry?  Yes.  No.  I 
hunger.  I — 

Somehow  I  am  in  art  class.  Introduction  to  Textile  Design.  I 
do  not  take  ceramics  now.  Uncurl  my  fingers  red  with  cold. 
When  they  thaw  I  hold  my  pencil.  Point  paper.  Hatch  marks. 
Crosses.  Squares.  I  color  squares.  The  professor's  mouth 
without  a  voice.  I  strain  to  penetrate  the  blue.  "Unbalanced  setts 
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can  create  a  warp-face  cloth."  I  laugh.  The  mouths  stare  circles 
crescents  lines.  My  tail  bone  grinds  into  the  smooth  hard  seat. 
Do  I  have  a  warp  face?  I  laugh  again.  I  criss-cross  lines  across 
my  pad;  an  impossible  design.  Packing  the  shelves  are  spools  of 
thread,  like  Mason  jars  of  jelly:  royal  purple,  apple  green, 
tomato  yellow  orange  red.  fine  and  heavy.  Slubbed  and  smooth. 
Stringy  like  strawberry-rhubarb  jam.  Biscuits  like  round  golden 
suns  brushed  with  butter,  dripping  with  strawberry-rhubarb  jam. 
She  bites  at  me,  the  hunger.  I  never  have  to  be  alone. 

Squares  on  my  paper,  grids,  design.  One  square  for  every 
minute  of  class.  Each  square  a  tooth  of  my  hunger.  I  dark  them 
in,  I  dull  the  bite.  I  blue  the  smoother  sharp  surfaces. 

The  afternoon  is  darker  now.  The  dark  is  colder.  Skip  faster. 
Crunching  the  cold-crusted  ground  with  my  feet.  The  sidewalk 
wefts  across  the  lawn.  Warp-face.  Plain  weave.  Squares  and 
checks.  Gram  would  wear  a  gingham  skirt.  Swing  the  gal 
across  the  hall.  I  fling  the  glaze  around  the  room.  Now  your 
own  or  none  at  all. 

Unlock  my  room.  I  do  not  have  a  roommate  now.  /  think  you 
should  have  a  roommate.  Dark,  like  velvet.  The  clank  of  the 
radiator.  My  desk  lamp  casts  a  circle  like  a  lemon  custard  pie.  A 
yellow  creme-filled  donut.  I  am  disgusting. 

Push  my  history  book  under  the  bed.  My  history  I  do  not 
know  General  John  You  don 't  even  know  where  you  father  is  not 
strong  enough  for  Celia.  I  am  finding  him.  I  circle  my  fingers 
around  my  wrist.  My  hands  are  short  like  my  father's.  My 
thumb  reaches  past  the  knuckle  on  my  right  middle  finger. 

I  may  have  half  a  cup  of  water.  Then  homework.  Half  my 
homework  by  dinnertime — a  Celia  rule.  Turn  my  desk  lamp 
toward  the  bed.  Kick  off  my  sneakers.  I  curl  up  in  my  bed- 
spread, bought  to  match  /  think  you  should  have  a  roommate. 
Introduction  to  Sociology.  Chapter  6.  Marriage  and  the  Family. 
Impact  of  the  age  of  transportation  women  in  the  work-force 
divorce  rates  single  parent  socialization  sex  roles  father  as 
nurturer.  I've  read  it  before.  Once  for  every  square  across  the 
ceiling,  multi-generational  families,  ritual  and  tradition.  Mon- 
days we  did  laundry.  Wednesdays  I  rode  Paw-paw's  bike  into 
town  for  the  $2.00  Early  Bird  movie.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
Introduction  to  Textile  Design.  Introduction.  Introducing.  I've 
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met  Textiles,  Sociology,  Literary  Studies.  College  is  a  way  to 
meet.   I  do  not  take  ceramics.  Isn  't  your  mother?  so  passionate! 

Passionate.  Dispassionate.  My  mother's  eyes  are  blue.  Blue 
the  color  of  chicory  flowers.  Disarming.  She  wears  glasses. 
Her  hair  is  pale,  but  never  gray — nearly  white,  like  the  blonde 
moon  of  winter.  Her  lips  are  red.  Red  on  napkins,  red  on  glass; 
cold,  and  hard,  and  red.  Passionate.  Dispassionate.  A  vase  with 
the  contours  of  a  woman.  I  am  built  more  like  a  farmboy.  I  rub 
the  glaze  into  my  jeans;  I  pour  it  across  my  chest.  I  don't 
remember  stopping.  I  now  study  Intro  to  Textile  Design.  Gram 
would  wear  a  gingham  skirt,  with  ruffles  at  the  hem. 

In  my  hot  pot  I  boil  water  now.  Pour  it  in  my  thermal  mug, 
with  a  cube  of  chicken  bouillon.  The  cube  dissolves  to  crystals;  I 
stir  it  with  a  spoon  and  watch  the  crystals  melt  to  broth.  The 
odor  is  pungent  and  heay.  My  hunger  snarls.  I  sip  the  hot  soup 
slowly,  each  scalding  spoonful  meted  out  to  the  count  of  my 
internal  clock.  On  the  round  of  the  spoon  I  can  see  my  face, 
bulbous,  grotesque,  distorted.  I  know  it  is  distorted,  because  I 
am  good.  I  do  not  eat  a  cracker. 

I  wash  my  cup  out  in  the  sink.  I  wash  my  face.  Pulling  back 
my  hair  I  study  my  reflection.  My  eyes  look  enormous.  They 
are  not  blue.  My  cheeks  fall  into  pale  smooth  hollows;  my 
jawline  is  sharp.  Aren't  you  hungry?  I  am  good. 

Untie  my  sweatpants.  I  fold  them  into  a  lazy  black  square 
and  stuff  them  into  the  dresser.  Turn  out  the  light.  I  am  tired.  I 
am  cold.  Lying  in  bed  I  stretch  my  legs,  easing  the  ache  from  my 
joints,  from  bones  that  dig  too  sharply  into  desks  and  chairs  and 
tables.  I  smile  at  the  aching.  Through  my  paper  skin  I  can  trace 
the  lines  of  my  thigh  bones;  spreading  my  hands  I  can  fit  my 
fingers  in  the  spaces  between  my  ribs.  I  am  hollow,  but  I  hold 
the  secret.  Lefi  hand  to  your  corner  right  hand  to  your  own. 
Warp.  Weft.  Green  and  red  and  blue  make  gray.  Smearing  the 
glaze  across  my  face.  Into  my  hair.  Now  your  own  or  none  at 
all.  I  am  tired.  I  pass  the  mouths  moving  soundlessly.  I  am 
swallowed  by  the  silence. 


TERRY  HALL  GUR 
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COLTON  could  meet  any  writer  it  would  be  Jack  Kerouac  who 
helped  her  appreciate  road  travel  and  realize  that  "the  jewel  center 
of  interest  is  the  eye  within  the  eye".... JENNIFER  DYSON  is  a 
studio  art  major  who  wants  to  pursue  the  creative  side  of 
life.... ANNE  FLUES  majors  in  studio  art  and  is  certifying  to 
teach.... PETER  FREDERICK  is  a  retired  school  administrator 
from  New  York  who  has  always  been  fascinated  by  the  etching 
process.... JENNIFER  GAVIN  is  a  sophomore  English  major.... A 
bottle-blond,  JK  GILLIGAN,  is  a  poet  aspiring  to  be  a 
waitress.... TERRY  HALL  GUR,  genetically-engineered  love  child 
of  Sylvia  Plath  and  William  Faulkner,  wrote  her  first  poem  at  the 
age  of  eight.. ..ARON  J.  KEESBURY  likes  to  write  pomes 
(sic).. ..JENNIFER  KATHLEEN  KOCH,  a  senior  studio  art  ma- 
jor, will  remember  you — Mrs.  Claus... .ALLISON  LEEDS  is  a  jun- 
ior studio  art  major  and  future  graphic  designer.... Also  a  bottle- 
blond,  AMY  LESLIE  is  a  cowboy  boot  wearing  senior  English 
and  classics  major  with  a  story  for  every  occasion;  she  focuses  on 
strong.  Southern  female  characters.... NATHAN  LESLIE  grew  up 
in  Ellicott  City,  Maryland  playing  baseball,  hanging  out  in  smoky 
antique  shops,  and  trying  his  hardest  to  be  a  good  boy.... Art  is  how 
ROSANA  LOPEZ  remains  anonymous  and  expresses  herself;  she 
hides  behind  all  she  does. ...The  owner  of  seven  cats,  JENNIFER 
MAZZA  also  double  majors  in  studio  art  and  Spanish.... According 
to  JOEL  MOG,  our  minds  are  stained-glass  murals  of  color  pat- 
terns.   He  craves  tasting  one  sweet  drop  of  blood  from  the  pen 
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whose  challenge  is  to  paint  a  piece  of  the  mural  into 
text.... DEBORAH  MOORE  feels  that  it  was  all  worth  it  for  the 
chance  to  shake  Wim  Wenders'  hand.  Look  for  her  at  the  65th 
Oscar  ceremony.... MAURA  E.  PAYNE  is  a  natural  blond  from 
DC.  who  often  confuses  fantasy  with  reality.... KIM  STOKER 
double  majors  in  English  and  studio  art.  These  are  her  first  pub- 
lished poems. ...PHIL  STONEMAN  is  a  senior  art  major  and  a 
member  of  the  Student  Entertainment  Committee. ...ANITA  TH- 
OMPSON primarily  works  in  multi-media,  hand-made  paper,  and 
pastels.  She  has  had  a  lifetime  interest  and  support  of  the  visual 
arts.... AMY  K.  TUBES  hopes  her  studio  art  and  business  majors 
will  help  with  a  career  in  advertising  and  marketing. 
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Janet  Allen 
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